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Notes. 
BARNABY GOOGE. 


Among the many minor poets of the Elizabethan | 
ra, the name of Barnaby Googe is, in all proba- 


bility, the one most familiar to antiquaries, from 


bis translation of Kirchmaier’s Regnum Papisti- | 
m*—a fierce denunciation and exposure of papal | 


uperstition in its period; now, a most curious 

endar of seasons and saints’ days, with their 
ncient customs, observances, ceremonies, and 
ports, mingled with the sayings and doings of 
lummers, minstrels, beggars, jesters, and ped- 
lars—frequently and aptly quoted in Brand's 
Popular Antiquities. Yet, of all Googe’s contem- 
poraries, there is scarcely one of whom personally 


80 little is known. Ellis, in his Specimens of the | 


Early English Poets, notices him as “ a celebrated 
translator, but of whose life no particulars are 


. : 7 + ata . 
“Regnum Papisticum, Opus Lectu jucundum omnibus | 


ueritatemm amantibus: In quo Papa cum suis membris, 
uita, fide, culturitibus, atque cxremoniis quantum fieri 
potuit, uere et breviter describuntur, distinctum in Libros 
Quatuor, 1553, Mense Junio.” 

The title of Googe’s translation is—“The Popish 
Kingdome, or Reigne of Antichrist. Written in Latin 
Verse by Thomas Naogeorgus, and Englyshed by Bar- 
nabee Googe, 4to. London, 1570.” 4 

Naogeorgus, signifying a labourer in the church, was 
merely the Grecicised rendering of Kirchmaier, the au- 
thor’s real name, according to a not unusual, but rather 
pedantic custom of the period. 


known, except that he was educated at Christ's 
College, Cambridge, from whence he removed to 
Staple Inn.” Several other particulars, how- 
ever, are known of Googe’s life, all of which have 
been ably and carefully collected and summarised 


| in the Messrs. Cooper’s most valuable Athene 


Cantabrigienses, from which I take the following 
slightly abridged extract ; — 


“ Barnabee Googe, son of Robert Googe, Esq. Recorder 
of Lincoln, by Margaret his wife, daughter of Sir John 
Mantell, was born in or about 1540 *, at Alvingham, 
Lincolnshire. He was sometime a member of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, and also of New College, Oxford. 
On leaving college, he travelled in France and Spain, 
returning to England in 1562, and becoming a retainer to 
Sir William Cecil, to whom he was related. He was one 
of the Queen’s Gentlemen Pensioners in 1563, In that 
year there was much controversy occasioned by his attempt 
to marry Mary, daughter of Thomas Darrell, Esq., with- 
out her parents’ consent, and it being alleged that she 
was under a previous contract to marry Sampson Len- 
nard. In consequence of Sir W. Cecil's interposition 
with Archbishop Parker, that prelate decided the case 
summarily, and it seems in Googe’s favour, as he eventu- 
ally married the lady, and Lennard married the heiress 
of Lord Dacre. He resided at Staple Inn in 1579, and at 
Kingston in 1577. The time of his death is unknown, 
but he appears to have been living in 1588, when he 
published a new and revised edition of the Zodiake of 
Lyfe, with a dedication to Lord Burghley, wherein he 
expresses an intention to attempt some matter worthy of 
his lordship’s patronage. By his wife before-named he 
had issue Matthew, Thomas, Robert (Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford), Barnaby (Master of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge), I'rancis, William, Henry, Anne, and 
Mary.” 

The foregoing is all that has been collected 
concerning Googe by the ablest and most pains- 
taking biographers of the day. It is the writer's 
intention, however, to add to it some entirely 
novel and curious particulars, exhibiting Googe 
in a country and character in which no one would 
have expected to fing him, and to give extracts 
from some sixteen letters written by him to Lord 
Burghley, which have hitherto lain undiscovered 
in one of our public offices. But, previous to en- 
tering on new matter, it may not be out of place 
to make a few remarks on the old. Some copies of 
letters relating to the Darrell controversy men- 
tioned above, are preserved in the Lansdowne 
MSS. j, and have been published in the Resti- 
tuta {, and Gentleman's Magazine § One of these 
may be reprinted here as an interesting curiosity, 
being a letter of refusal, from a young lady in the 
sixteenth century, to a rather too ardent wooer, 
considering that she was engaged by her own 
and parents’ consent to another gentleman. 


* 


A specimen of the Messrs. Cooper’s usual accuracy. 
The Latin dedication of the first edition of the Zodiake 
of Life is signed B. Gogeus, Alvinghamus, S. D. Valete 
ex Muszo nostro Decimo Martii, Anno Christi, 1560, 
statis nostra Xx. 

+ No. 7, Art. 41. t Vol. iv. p. 307. 

§ N. S. viii. p. 480. 
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“ After my harty commendacions, gentle Mr. Googe, 
where you have binne and yet do continnue a sutor to 
me in maryage, wherunto nether presentlye I have nor 
I am well assured never shall have y® good will or con- 
sent of father nor mother, to whome I am both by the 
lawe of God and nature bound to geue honoure and obe- 
dyence, and in no wise wyllyngly to greue or offend 
them, and do well consyder that my chafe obedyence and 
dutye towardes them fs to be bestowed in maryage by 
there consentes and to there good contentacion. Assuring 
myselfe in meditacion and thynkynge hereof, that beinge 
there obedient childe, and to them most bounden, in dis- 
obeyenge them therein, I shall not only be deprived from 
y' blessinge which God hath promised to sucie as truly 
honour there par rents, but allso shall be assured to fynde 
and have ye like disobedience of my chyldrene yf ever 
God shall geue me any, which by Gode’s grace I wyll 
eschue. Wherefore I hartely beseech you, gentle Mr. 
Googe, yf ever any true love or good wyll you have 
borne towards me, cease and leave of from all further sute 
or meanes to me in this matter, lettynge you to wete yt, 
knowynge my parentes myndes to the contrarie hereof, 
I wyll in no wyse match wyth you in this case, And 
thus wisshinge to you, in other place to matche accor- 
dynge to your owne hartes desire, and to your farr greter 
advancemente, I bid you farewel. From mye father’s 
howse at Scotney, this Thursday, the xxj of Octobre. 

“Marye Darre..” 

The remarkable work, translated by Googe 
under the title of the Zodiake of Lyfe *, was first 
published at Venice, without date, but not earlier 
than 1534, as it is dedicated to Hercules II., Duke 
of Ferrara, who commenced his reign in that 
year. This edition was at once suppressed by the 
Inquisition, but soon after a reprint appeared 
under the following title: Marcelli Palingenii, 
Stellati, Zodiacus Vite; hoc est, de Hominis Vita, 
Studio, ac Moribus optime instituendis, Libri XII. 
Bale, 1537. 

The Zoediacus Vite is a poem in Latin he 











ter. The verses are good; the allegories ele- 
gant and ingenious; the satire severe, mir ith 
many moral reflections well expressed. Each 


of the twelve books is distinguished by a zo 
cal sign; probably a far-fetched pedantic Awe 
from the author being a native of Stellata, in Fer- 
rara, Though dreary enough reading now, the work 
was once exceedingly popular ; and, by its severe 
censure of the dissolute lives of the clergy, and its 
scarcely disguised contempt for Papal infallibility, 
attained the rank of a Reformation classic. Googe 
in an alliterative mood, says in his prefac 2:— 

“T have many times much mused wyth myself how 
he (the author) durst take upon hym so boldely to con- 
troll the corrupts and unchristian lives of the whole 





’ 


lls “The Zodiake of Life, written by the godly and 
learned poet Marcellus Pallingenius Stellatus, wherin are 
conteyned twelue Bookes disclosing the bi 1ynous Crimes 
and wicked Vices of our corrupt Nature: And plainlye 
ileclaring the pleausant and pertit Pathway unto eternall 
Life, besides a Number of Digressions both pleasaunt and 
prefitable. Newly translated into Englishe Verse by 
Barnabee Googe. Probitas lauds atur et alget. Imprinted 
at London by Henry Denham for Rafe Newberry dwelling 
in Fleete St. A x” 
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collelge of contemptuous Cardinalls, the u 1Gracious 
overseeinges of blood-thirstye bysshops, the paunch- -ply- 
ing practises of peltinge priours, the mi: anifol le n nadnesse 
of mischievous monkes, wyth the filthy fraternytye of 
flutteringe friers.” 

Though the author of the Zodiacus Vite e scaped 
the Ing uisition in his lifetime, it is said that he was 
tried and condemned for heresy after death ; and, 
in consequence, his remains were exhumed and 
burned. Little, however, can be ascertained re. 
specting him; even his very name, to ac ompare- 
tively late period, has been unknown. Misled by 
the title- page, the work was supposed to have 
been written by one Marcellus Palingenius, but 
modern research has shown that this was merely 
an anagram of the author’s real name, Pierr 
Ange Manzoli, adopted to conceal himself from 
his ecclesiastical enemies. 

As an introduction to a short specimen of 
Googe's style of versification and translation, 
may refer to the following well-known lines of 
Pope, which have been said—but without ju 
tice — to have been taken from the Zodiahke :— 

“ Superior beings, when of late they saw 

A mortal man unfold all Nature’s law, 

Admired such wisdom in an earthly —— 7 











And showed a Newton as we show an api 
Googe’s translation runs thus : — 
“An ape, quoth she, and jesting stock is man to God in 

§ ye, 

As oft as he doth trust his wit, to much presuming, 
hye, 

Dare search the things of Nature hid, his secrets for to 
speake; 
speake ; 

When as in very deede his minde is dull, and all to 
weake.” 


The original Latin is as follows : — 

“ Simia ceelicolum risusque jocusque deorum est 
Tunc homo, cum temere ingenio confidit et awle 
Abdita Nature scrutari, arcanaque rerum ; 
Cum revera ejus crassa imbecillaque sit met 

re generally avoids alliteration, but in an « 

heffield, killed by one Fulke, a butcher, dur 
tanner’s Norfolk rebellion, he indulges init 


Goos 
on Lord 5 
Kett the 
thus: — 
“ The noble Sheffield, Lord 
And of a courage good, 
By clubbish hands of crabbed clowns, 
There spent his noble blood. 
Whzyle as the ravenynge wolves he prayed 
His guiltless lyfe to save, 
A bluddy butcher, byg and blunt, 
A vyle unweildly knave, 
With beastly blow of boystercus by!!, 
At him (O Lorde) let dryve, 
And clefte his head, and said therewith, 
* Shalte thou be left alyve?’” 

Here Googe has actually sacrificed historical tr 
the sake of alliteration. Lord Sheffield having bee 
by a blow of aclub, a circumstance well known 
period, The preceding lines are from Googe’s § 
original work, clogs, //pytaphes, and Sonetes, 1563, coa- 
ks in I 
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It is evident, then, that though the idea of the 
ape may have been suggested to Pope by the pre- 
vading lines, yet he uses it in a very different 
ense. The gods of the Zodiake lauch at the folly 
of the philosophic inquirer, while the superior 
agp ot Pope admire his wisdom. And so the 
old poeti heretic, whose remains were burned, 
took a fetter view of the matter than “ the mo- 


tern great scientific teacher” alluded ‘to in the 
ist volume of this:journal, who impiously asserted 


heavens declared not so much the glory 
as the glory of the astronomer. But even 
he was not the first of his class. Alphonso X., 
surnamed the Philosopher, King of Castile and 
Leon, and author of the celebrated Alphonsine 
lables, declared that if he had been consulted 
creation he could have given important 
rruly, “a little learning is a dangerous 
‘and “an undevout astronomer A 
we had but little patrimony, as will be seen 
hereafter; so it is probable that his marriage = 
the heiress, Mary Darrell, enabled him to supp: 








mu 

















the very exp nsive Mar yry of a gentleman pen- 
sioner. The first Earl of Clare said “ that when 
he was pensioner to the queen, he did not 5 Ww 
a worse man of the whole band than himself; and 


that all the world knew he had then an inheritance 
N. aeyear.* Mire. Quic aly, indeed, gives a 

sion or the precedence of an ear! ; 
nificence of his dress is alluded to in 
nmer Ni ht's paces where we are told of 
2, that — 











“The cowslips tail her p mers be 
ln their cold coats spots you ny see 
ry = , ‘ — 
However it may Cars ned, Googe, in 1574, 
was in straitened « nstances, for in t year 





. . . Megse ; 
ie took service in Ire! and. It is certain that his 

rty and not his will consented to this 
gers, privations, and har Iships 




















rvice were thi n so great, that ho 
Virgi den iarium T, thus assigns it 
ast resource of the ruined spendthrift : — 
rousands been in every governall, 
live by losse, and rise by others’ fall : 
tever sickly sheepe so secret dyes, 
some foul raven » hath bespol » his eyes? 
t el kes N——, when his land: 3 are spent, 
Go shakeing like a thread-bare malecontent ; 
W lose band-lesse bonnet vailes his ore-grown chir 
And sullen rags betray his morphew’'d skin? 
Se slips he to the wolvish westerne isle, 
Among the savage Kernes in sad exile.” 


: In 1573, Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, was 
duced to attempt the « omplete conquest of Ul- 
ster. This i is not the place to allude to the court 
and private intrigues which led to such an im- 
politic undertaking: the writer 











and fool-hardy 


* . . , 
E Bi raphia Britannica. 


| book iv., Satire 5. 
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will have to treat of these matters at large in his 
forthcoming history of the most important town 
in that Province. Suflice it to say, that Essex 
was utterly destitute of the experience and abili- 
ties, eith or statesman, indispensably 
requisite for the wat ted enterprise ; nor, indeed, 
had he, at any time under his command, a force 
suflicient to accomplish it. He arrived at Car- 
rickfercus (then termed Knockfergus) in the latter 
end of August, 1573, and early in the following 
year Lord Burghley* sent over to Ireland his 
“cosyn and servant,” Barnaby Googe, seemingly 
as an “intelligencer,” or letter-writer, keep 

informed on all the earl’s 
the letters, written by 
period, and several years subse- 
quently, when he served in Ireland as Provost- 
Presidency Court of Connaught, 
in print for the first time. 

WirwiamM Prykerton. 


as soldier 
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(To be continued.) 
BACON'S “ESSAYS,” BY ALDIS WRIGHT. 


t critical edition of Bacon's Essays, fur- 


neces to the passages of “authors from 
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: I g 
which the numerous — yns in the text were 
derived, w 7 ublished Mr. Markby in 1853 





Parker. e notice of this edition, 
lementary references to passages not 
Markby, lin “N. & Q.” 


(London, J. W. 
Ww th some sup} 


traced by Mr. was inserts 


1** S. vili. 141. Since that time, Mr. Singer has 
published an edition of Bacon’s Essays, in which 
the citations are ilius strated, and the Essays are 


1 in the 
nd $; veddin 


include edition of Bacon’s Works by 
Ellis 

A critical edition of Bacon’s Essays and of the 
Colours of Good and Evil, with Notes and a Glos- 
sarial Index, has recently been published by Mr. 
Aldis Wright, M.A., of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge 
(Macmillan & Co.) The text is reprinted from 
the last edition printed by the author, with the 
orthography, and the italics and capitals of 
he old pi inting. The notes are not subjoined to 
text, but are printed separately at the end. 
To a critical student Mr. Wright's edition is an 
acceptable present; but an ordinary reader will 
prefer an edition in which the ancient spelling and 
typography have been modernised. 

I annex a few remarks suggested by Mr. Wright's 

















Essay VI. “ Arts of state and arts of life, as 
Tacitus well calleth them.” “ It is difficult to say 
whether Bacon had in his mind the egregium pub- 


licum artes of Tac. Aun. iii. 70, or 
the sludia fori et civilium arlium decus of Agr. ¢. 
39.” Wright. In the Latin version this passage 

* Sir Wiliam C 
1571. 


et bonas domi 


cil was created Baron of Burghley in 
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is thus rendered: “ Que revera artes sunt politice 
et civiles, ut Tacitus eas recte appellat.” Bacon 
probably had in his mind the sentence of the 
Agricola here cited; the reference to the Annals 
is less clear. 

Essay VIIT.—P. The saying of Thales con- 
cerning marriage is repeated in Stob. Anth. tit. 67, 
n. 29. 

Essay IX. “ We see likewise that the Scrip- 
tures calleth envy an evil eye.” Mr. Wright cor- 
rectly points out that the allusion is to Mark 
vii. 22. 

Essay X. “It hath been well said that the arch- 
flatterer, with whom all the petty flatterers have 
intelligence, is a man’s self.” Mr. Wright traces 
this saying to Plut. de Adul. et Am. c. 11. 

Essay XII. Mr. Mayor (cited by Mr. Wright) 
has discovered the saying about Mahomet and the 
mountain in a collection of Spanish proverbs. It 


98 


aoe 


probably cannot be followed up to a higher source. | 


Essay XIIT. Timon’s story about the tree is 
cited by Mr. Wright from Plut. Anton. c. 70. 

Essay XXI. “ To teach dangers to come on, by 
over-early buckling towards them, is another ex- 
treme.” Mr. Wright, in his Glossary, explains 
buckling in this passage by preparing to co. The 
authentic Latin version thus reproduces the sen- 
tence: “ Aut pericula, premature obviando, accer- 
sere, alterum est extremum.” ‘To buckle is formed 
from the Anglo-Saxon bugan, and properly means 
“to bow,” “to bend.” Hence “buckling towards 
dangers,” in this passage, means “ bending” or 
“ inclining towards them,” and therefore “advane- 
ing to meet them,” as expressed in the Latin 
version. ‘T'o “ buckle to one’s work,” in the sense 
of “setting to one’s work in earnest,” is derived 
from the attitude of bending over anything to 
which a person is giving close attention. The 
adjective bucksome, or buxom, is formed from the 
same verb. Its original meaning (which has been 
altered by an ignorant usage) is “easily bent,” 
“ pliable,” “ flexible,” “ obedient;” like the Ger- 
man beugsam and biegsam. 


Essay XXIT. “There is a cunning, which we 
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taine was born in 1621, and Bacon was born jp 
1625. The fable of the cat’s paw applies to using 
another person as an instrument for a disagreeable 
| purpose: the saying cited by Bacon refers to the 
interchange of the two parties in a dialogue. 
Essay XX1X. “ Neither is money the sinews of 
war (as it is trivially said), where the sinews of 
men’s arms, in base and effeminate people, ar 
The proverb, that money is the sinews 
of war, had its origin in a saying of the philoso. 
pher Bion, that “money is the sinews of busi- 
ness,” Ta xpijuara velpa tay mpayudrwy, Diog. Laért, 
iv. 48; Plut. Cleom. 27. According to Plutarch, 





| the author of this dictum referred principally to 


| queach is evidently the same as to squeak. 


in England call, the turning of the cat in the pan ; | 


which is, when that which a man says to another, 
he says it as if another had said it to him. And, 


to say truth, it is not easy, when such a matter | 
passed between two, to make it appear from which | 


of them it first moved and began.” The explana- 
tion cited by Mr. Singer from the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine is doubtless correct, that “cat in the pan” 
is @ corruption of “cate in the pan,” and that the 
allusion is to the sleight of hand by which cooks 
turn a pancake. Mr. Wright says that “ the 
manner in which Bacon explains the saying points 


to the old story of the monkey, the cat, and the | 


chestnuts.” The “old story” in question is the 
fable of La Fontaine, and I doubt whether this 
fable can be traced to a higher source. La Fon- 





the business of war. Compare Cic. Phil. v. 2, 5; 
Tac. Hist. ii. 84; and the illustrations in “N.&Q” 
2.4 S. ix. 103, 228, 311. 

Essay XXIX. “ For Solon said well to Croesus 
(when in ostentation he showed him his gold); 
‘Sir, if any other come that hath better iron than 
you, he will be master of all this gold.’” This 
saying of Solon is borrowed (as Mr. Wright points 
out) from Lucian, Charon, c. 12. The convers 
tion, however, occurs in a fictitious dialogue, and 
does not profess to be historical. 

Essay XXXV. The story respecting the death 
of Henry IL., which Bacon says that he heard 
when he was in France, “from one Dr. Pena,” is 
illustrated in “ N. & Q.” 2" S. iv. 353. Bacon's 
visit to France was between the years 1576 and 
1579. The name Pena does not occur in the French 
biographical dictionaries. John Pena, a mathe- 
matician of Provence, who published a Latin 
translation of Euclid’s Catoptrics, and an edition 
of the Spherica of Theodosius, died in 1560, and 
could not therefore have been seen by Bacon in 
France. 

Essay XXXIX. “The lads of Sparta, of an 
cient time, were wont to be scourged upon the 
altar of Diana, without so much as queching.” 
The Latin version of the last word is, “ vix 
ejulatu aut gemitu ullo emisso.” To queche o 
Thus, 
queach and squeach, a thicket, are confounded; 
and in the Devonshire dialect a quince is calleds 
squinch (Wright's Obsol. and Prov. Dict.) Nares 
Gloss. in v., identifies queche in Bacon with quich, 
as used in the following verses of Spenser : — 

“ Whilst underneath her feet, there as she sat, 

An huge great lion lay (that mote appal 
An hardy courage), like captived thrall, 
With a strong iron chain and collar bound 


That once he could not move nor quich at all.” 
B., 5, c. t 


a9 
). 


O. st. Oo 
wv, St. 


To quich, in this passage, is the same as to quicker, 
from cwiccan, Anglo-Saxon. The sense is, “# 
give any signs of life.” = 
Essay XZ. Bacon cites: “serpens nisi ser 
pentem comederit non fit draco.” Mr. Wright 
remarks that this is a Greek proverb, dgic 1” # 
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ayn op Spdxwy od yevijoerat, Apostolius, xiii. 79, 
where Leutsch points out from Polyb. xv. 20, 


that ix@vwv Blos was proverbially used to denote | 


the habit of the stronger preying upon the 
weaker. 

Essay XLII. “ Pulchrorum autumnus pul- 
cher,” cited from Euripides (as Mr. Wright re- 
marks) by Plut. Alcib. i. 

Essay L. “It his wit be not apt to distinguish 
or find diffe srences, let him study the schoolmen 
for they are cymini sectores.” In the Advancement 
of Learning, i. 77, Bacon remarks that Antoninus 
Pius was called cymini sector, a carver or divider 
of cummin seed, which is one of the least seeds. 
Dio Cassius Ixx. 3 (repeated by Zonaras, xii. i. 
vol. ii. p. 524, ed. Bonn), states that Antoninus 
Pius was fond of disputation, and addicted to 


minute distinctions ; whence he obtained the nick- | 


name of xyvuworpiorns. 

Essay LITT. In the words “ Pessimum genus 
inimicorum laudantium,” cited from Tac. Agr. 41, 
“laudantium” is an oversight for “laudantes.” 
The error recurs in the Latin version. L. 


THE REGISTERS OF THE 
COMPANY. 


d from 3" §. iii. 


STATIONERS’ 


( Continu p- 66.) 

xvij Marcij (1594-5.)—Tho. Creede. Entred for 
his copie, &e. a ball: id entituled The seconde parte 
f the Merchante's ve of Bristowe . . vj’. 
[The “first part” of this ballad was entered to the 
same stationer, on Fe . 24. (See under that date.) It was 
more usual to print both parts of a ballad at the same 
time. It will be found in A Book of Roxburgh Ballads, 
4to, 1847, p. 104. ] 

xviij Marcij.— William Kyrkham. 
his copie, &e. a newe Northeren S ng intituled 
For the love of our towne, call in our alley soone. 

vj". 

[The word “northern” was then commonly used for 
rustic, many rustics coming from the northern counties. 
The title was evidently meant to rhyme: “town” being 


pronounced, as it still i is in some parts of England, toon, | 


it rhymed with “soon.”} 


xxvj*° Marcij.— Mr. Cawood, upper warden. 
Entred for his copie, &c. a booke intituled La 
nobilta del L’ Asino, di Allabalipa dal Peru, Pro- 
vincio del mondo novo, to be translated into Eng- 
Me ws a6 vj’. 


. . . . . . . . . 


edin 1595, 4to, but “ Mr. Cawood, 
of the Stationers’ Company, seems to 


[It was so translat 
Upper warden ” 


have had nothing to do with the publication, as it was | 


Ma d by Thom: as Creede, and are to be sold by Wil- | 
am Barley.” We should be glad of information regard- 
ing any original beyond the Laus Asini of Heinsius. 


The translation is 


— by A. B. A woode ut of an ass with a wreath of 
aurel is on the title- page. 


clever, and professes to have been 


Entred for | 


Primo die Aprilis (1595.)—Cuthbert Burbye. 
Entred for his copie, &c. an Enterlude called the 
Pynder of Wakefield . . « 2 2 «© «© « V¥i% 

[A play printed in 1599 “by Simon Stafford for 
Cuthbert Burby.” It has been imputed, but on very 
slight grounds, to Robert Greene, who is said also to have 
acted the part of the Pinder in it. Some odd misprints 
have been preserved in the reprint in 1831: thus, on 
p. 200, “ Here’s a carouse to good King Edward’s health” 
stand “ Edward’s se/f,” &c. ] 


Clement Knight. Entred for his copie, &c. 
booke intuled (sic) A figge for Momus . . vj’. 

| By Thomas Lodge, and it was “ printed for Clement 
Knight” 1595, 4to. It was reprinted at the Auchinleck 
Press in 1817, but with the grossest blunders from begin- 
ning to end, the omission of entire lines and of the names 
of speakers in the Pastorals, and strange and nonsensical 
corruptions of the old text. Some of the copies of 1595 
vary from each other, but not materially. } 


| vy die Aprilis—Mr. Cawood. Entred for his 
copie a booke entituled Sainct Peter's Complainte, 
with Mary Magdalen's blusshe, and her complaint 
| at Christes deathe, with other poemes, §c. 
[By Robert Southwell, the Jesuit, afterwards executed. 
This work went through many editions in which other 
pieces were from time to time inserted, all of great ex- 
cellence and beauty. The impression of 1595 was 
“printed by J. R. for G. C.” i. e. by James Roberts for 
Gabriel Cawood. Wolfe put forth an edition in the same 
year—most likely piratically.} 
Abell Jeffes. Entred for his copie, &c. a booke 
entituled Sainct Peter's teares . . . « « Vj% 
[Doubtless written in rivalry and imitation of Saint 
Peter's Complaint. We are acquainted, however, with no 
edition prior to that in 1597, which was published by 
William Jones. It was reprinted in 1602.] 


xij° die Aprilis—Henrie Olney. Entred for his 
| copie, &c. a booke entituled An Apologie for 

a” ee a ee a 

[By Sir Philip Sidney. The above memorandum is 
crossed out, and under it is written as follows: “This be- 
longeth to Mr. Ponsonby by a former entrance, and an 
agreement is made betweene them, whereby Mr. Ponsonby 
is to enjoy the copie according to the former entrance.” 
Yet when the book came out in 1595, it purported to be 
“printed for Henry Olney at London.” He also prefixed 
an epistle “ to the Reader 


John Busbye. Entred for his copie under the 
h: ande s of the Wardens, a booke entituled Endi- 
lotenand Phebe. ww tt te ele He 
[By Michael Drayton: only one perfect and one imper- 
fect copy are known, and both have been discovered 
comparatively recently. It has no date on the title-page 
or elsewhere, but L odge mentions it in his Fig for Momus 
of 1595. Drayton addressed it in a sonnet to Lucy 
Countess of Bedford, but for some unexplained reason he 
never reprinted it in any edition of his poems. | 
Mr. Binge. Entred for his copie a booke Of 
verie pythie similies, atte tble and rom Sor 
|}allmentoreade . .. . 2-0 oo 
[ We are not aware of the existence of any copy of such 
a work : it reads, in some degree, like an anticipation of 


| England’s Parnassus, which did not appear until 1600. } 
| 
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xvj° die Aprilis.—Rich. Jones. Entred for his 
copie, &c. a booke entituled Raptus Helene by the 
Athenian Duke Theseus . . oe 
Raphe Hancock. 
booke or interlude intituled A pleasant Conceipte 
called the owle wife's tale. «©. 2 6 ew Vi 
[ The Old Wives’ Tale, by Peele, was printed in 1595 
by John Danter for Ralph Hancock. This Old Wives’ 
Tale might put Shakespeare in mind of his title, The 
iVinter’s Tale; and in the play one of the characters 
says, “A merry Winter's tale would drive away the 
time trimly ”: on the next page “an old Wiie’s Win- 
ter’s tale” is mentioned. What « I 
int in 1829 mean by making Sacrapant exc 
* Adestes, Demones”! as if Adestes were the name of 
of the : ns? It is of course merely a misprint for 
{deste demones! when Sacrapant summons the Furies. 
What strange blunders editors some times commit by ab- 
urdly adhering to the old corrupt text! 
xviij® die Aprilis.—Tho. Man. Entred for his 
copie, &c. a booke entituled The Rowsinge of the 
0, eee | 
xix April.—Tho. Millington. Entred for his 
copie, &c. a ballad entituled A Warninge to Eng- 
lande, with speede to repente for the great scarsetye 
md want that now is, and like this yeare 
oY a a ee oe « VJ 
rhe prospect for the 
ave already lal several ballads, &c. entered on 
vailing scarcity. } 
28 April_—Wnm. Kirkham. Entred for his copie, 
&e. a booke intituled A Garlond for a grene Wytt 
vj’. 
5 —_—— Blackwall. Entred for 
vullad of Mr. Kempe’s Newe Jicge 
S a ‘i 

















aim, 
ne 














ensuin 


was bad, and we 


the pre- 


coming crop 


woman . . see @& 
‘illiam Kempe’s merry performances, 

than the entry is known. At thi 
same company of actors as Shake- 
are, who made abundant use of his comic 





hi} 
abliilies, 





8 May.—Jo. Windet. Entred for his copie, &e: 
. booke 1d A Catalogue for English printed 
meee eee ec ee veeanees co 


Well known as Manunsell’s Catalogue, which was 
rinted by Windet in 1595, folio. It consisted of two 
irts, and the intended ¢hird part, as far as is known, was 

never published. ] 

10 May. — John Hardye. Entred for his copve 
The tragedic of Ni (sic) and Semiramis, the 
jirste Monarche of the ar +» *& 6 a % 14. 

Not known; but Mr. Halliwell, in his Dict. of Engl. 
Old Plays, p. 181, informs us that it is “alluded to in 
Heywood’s Apology for Actors.” The date of that tract 
is 1612, and not 1610, as by a misprint he states 

18 Maij.— Abell Jeffes. Entred for his Copie, 
&e. a ballad intituled A looking fom e for eche 


MMR oo we eevee eneee 6 UH 





f Lodge and Greene's Loohing-glass for L »ndon and 
England had been printed in the preceding vear 


20 die Maij.—William Blackwall. Entred for 


hi The First and Second bookes of the 


his copie, «ce 


NOTES AN 


Entred for his copie, &e. a | 


yuld the editor of the | 
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most plesant Historie of Blaunchardine, sonne to th 
hinge of Friz, and the faire ladye Eglantyne, quene 
| of Tormaday, surnamed the prowde ladye in love, 
vj! 

[ The romance of Blanchardin and Eglantine was origi- 
nally printed by Caxton in 1485, and we have never see 
any other edition of it; but what professed to be a ney 
translation by P. T. Gent., came out in 1595.] 


| 
| xxiij die Maij.—Tho. Gosson, Raffe Hancock, 


Entred for their copie, An enterlude of Valentyn 
and Orsson pas by his Majesties Players, being 
lycensed under the handes of the W ardens . vit 
[This entry seems to show that the Queen's Player 
were, at this date, a body different fror 1 the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s servants. White entered Valentine and Orsm 
again as “a famous history,” on March 31, 1600, but p 
h drama has come down to us, either in an impressio 
of 1595 or 1600. } 
xxvj® Maij.—Raffe Hancock. Entred for 
copie, &e. Phillips his gige of the io dwar - ¥ 
{ Augustine Phillips was also a favourite comedian in 
Shakespeare's Association, who died at Mortlake in 1605 
t 
This jig, if not of his own composition, was of his own 
performance, in rivalry perhaps of Kempe. It was with 
Phillips that, in the beginning of Feb, 1600-1601, the ne- 
gociation took place with some adherents of the Earl 
Essex for the perf rmanco of Richard IT. (see Shakesp, 
\ hittaker and Co. 185 214), where, however, Perer 


] 
ei 


























misprint 1 Pryce. The original examination 
h sicned 1 his own hand, is preserved among 
the Domestic Papers of the end of the reign 





Elizabe th. ] 
l | Junij —Edw. Aldee. Entred for his copie, & 


1 booke intituled A ¢lasse of foly or abuses . 





[Probably a different publica 
May 18. We know nothing of either. ] 
—Richard Jones. Entred for 


questions conceri inge Connyhood, andth 


Junij his ce pie, 
S c.€ c rt n 
; f the Conny of which under the moderator- 
ship of Honnymouth shengler, Counycatcher, merr 
pate, the knave of Clubbes, beinge Answerer . vj" 


[ Among ¢! em 


qualilie 





y¥ printed 
hing, sharping, picking pockets, or 
never met with the above. ] 

Edward White. E a ballad 
intituled The poore Sayler’s praise of the parson 
of Ewe in Cornwall, who feedethe the hungri, 

Ipeth the sick, cureth the hurte, §c yj’ 
elpeth the sick, cureth the hurtle, §&ce. .« « + Ve 
be doubted whether the name of the placeis 


in the Register. 





productions regarding conny- 





. +: . ‘ 
ntred f ri is COp! ae 






It may 
| written “ Ewe” or Cwe 
xiiij die Junij—Edward White. Entred for his 
copie, &c. A to the 
souldizrs prepared for the voyage of S’ Fraunei 
Drake and St John Hawkins, Kts.. . . . Y 
[ “welcome” we should probably read Farewei 
Drake never returned from “y expedition to the West 
as he died Jan, 28, 1596, 


4 ’ , 
Seaman s coragious weicome 








Indie 28, 
25 Junij. — Cuthbert Barby. Assigned over 
unto him from Richard Jones, &c. a book 
tuled The English Secretary . . . + + 
| (Origin ully licensed to Jones in 1586. (See the Z 
Srom the Stat. Rex isters publi shed by the Shakesp. Soc. ¥- 
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991.) A doubt is there expressed whether it was printed 
before 1592; but we have since seen the rare impression of 
158 


Cuthbert Burby. Entred for his copie, &c. a 
booke to be tr: anslated into English called Chiro- 
mantie, done in Latyn by John Rothman, Physician 
and philosopher . o“« ss © oe Te 

fWe know of no such work, The 
secure the right of translation, and 
mace. 


entry was made to 
perhaps it was never 


John Wolfe. Entred for his Copie, &c. a booke 
intituled Lycanthropia or Cupides Phrenzie  vj* 
[We have met Love’s Martyrdom, and Love's 
L Leprosy as well as with Love's Lunacy, but we never saw 
Love's Fr in which the first title must have had re- 
lation to Wear-wolves. At the same time it is known 
that such a book once had existence. ] 


with 


renzy, 


Here the entries in the Register marked B. 
conclude ; and, if such matters be acceptable, I 
shall at any time be ready to continue my labours 
with the entries in the Register marked C. as far 
as | have yet extracted them. 

J. Payne Corvier. 


EARLY DUTCH AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
The following rarities, printed in Holland, have 
lately come into my possession : — 


1, “ Een Seer vermakelick Proces Tusschen Fluweele- 
Broeck ende Laken-Broeck. Waer in verhaldt werdt het 
misbruyck van de meeste deel der Menschen, Ghe- 
schreven int engelsch door Robert Greene,ende nu int Ne- 
der-landtsch overgheset. Wederom oversien. [ Woodcut. ] 
Tot Leyden by Thomas Basson, m.p.ct.” — 32 pages, 4to. 
“Wederom oversien ” is equal, I suppose, to 2nd edition. 

“ By den Coninck Een Proclamatie omme de behoor- 
“utie van alle voorgaéde Wetten teghen de 
Paepsche Rekusanten, haer ghevende eenen dach 
weder te keren tot hare eyghen woningé, er nde daer naer 
niet te Hove te commen, oft binnen thien mijlen van Lon- 

den sonder speciael verlof; ende omme de selve te ont- 

wapenen soo de Wet vereyscht. Ende mede, dat alle 
Papen eii Jesuyten uyten Lande op seeckeren dach sullen 
Vertrecken, om niet meer in het Conincrijcke weder te 
comé: ei omme het voorhouden van Eedt van Getrou- 

= heydt volgende de Wet. | Ornament. } Nae de copie 
Tot Londen, By Robert Barker, Ordinaris Drucker van de 
Conincklijcke Majests yt, Anno 1610."— 8 pages 4to. (Un- 
paged). 

3. “ Verklaringhe Van den Alderdoor-luchtichsten 
Koning van groot Britannien, over de handelingen met 
le St aten Generael van de vereenichde Nederlanden, 
uopende het feyt van C onradus Vorstius. [ Royal Arms of 
England.] C olos ii, 8. Ziet toe dat daer niemandt en zf, 
die ulieden roove door (P hilosophie, dats) menschelijche 

jsheyt ende ijdel verle eydinghe. Tot Middelborch. Ghe- 
druct ende ov er-ghezet na de Fransche Copye, ghedruct 
to Londen by Jan Norton, ordinaris Drucker van den 
Koning sin vreemde talen. Int jaer onses Heeren, 1612.” 
52 pages 4to. (Unpaged). 

4.“ Copie D’une lettre escrite de sa Majes té de la 
Grand-Bretai gne Jaques I. aux Haultz & Puissants Seig- 
neurs Messieurs les i stats des Provinces Vnies des Pays- 
declaration de } 


ses lettres pre 
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touchant les differens Ecclesiastiques és dits pays, ave 
l'advis pour les assopir. [Ornament.]} l’An 1617.” Dated 
“ De nostre Court & Hinchingbrooke le 20 Jour de Mars, 
1617. Ree. xxij. Avril.” Was thus a month on the way. 
4 pag es, 4to. (Unpaged). 
“Copie Van een Brief geschreven vande Conincklijct xe 
M: Jennayt van groot Brittannien Jacobus de I. aend 
hooghmoghende Heeren Staten vande Geunieerde Pro- 
vincien, Inhoudende verklaringhe van sijn voorighe brie- 
ven aengaende de kerckelijcke verschillen in de selfde 
Landen, mitsgaders advijs om de selfde te stillen. Over- 
gheset uyt de Francoysche tale. [Ornament.] Int Jaer 
Ileeren Jesu Christi, 1617.” — Translation of No. 4 
4 pages 4to. (Unpaged.) 

6. “ Verclaringe ende verhael hoe de Heere Wouter 
Raleighe, Ridder, hem ghedreghen heeft, soo wel in 
sijne Voyaghe als in ende sedert sijne wedercomste. 
Ende vande ware motijven ende redeneu, die sijne Ma- 
jesteyt bewoghen hebben, teghens hem te procederen by 


forme van Justitie: ghelijck gheschiedt is. {Ornament. } 
Naer de Copye tot London, by Bonham Norton. In s 


Aert Meuris, 
Bybel. Anno 


Boeck-verkooper, inde 


Graven-Hage. By 
1619. Met Conser 


Pape-straet, inden 





vande E, Burghmeesteren van s’ Graven- Hage.” 40 pag 
to. 
No. 1. Not having access to the great English 


libraries, I can only say, that I cannot find any title 
answering to this in the list of R. Greene’s pieces 
given in Bohn’s Lowndes. It is in prose, in 110 
numbered paragraphs.* To assist in identifying it, 
I copy the first sentence of the first paragraph :— 


“S. Taende eens smorghens op van eene onrustige nacht 


rust, ende vindende mijn ghemoet noch wat onstelt, gingh 
ick wandelen nae de verma kelycke velden, om mijn 


Gheest wat te vermaeken, dan wesende noch in een Me- 
lancholijcke humeur, seer eensaem sonder eenighe ghe sel- 
schap, worde ick seer slaperich: also dat ick droomde, 
Dat ick een Dal sach wel verciert, ende becleedt met vee 
verscheijden pleysante, profijte lijcke, ende nutbaere t loe- - 
men, de welcke mijn (Door het aen schouwen van haer 
schoonheyt) seer verquickten, ende mijn (reest hem ver- 
huechde, om te sien wat Nature voort ghebrocht hadde 
tot solaes van het Menschelicke gheslachte 








No. 2. Is this Dutch translation of one of King 
James's proclamations known ? 

No. 3. Bohn’s Lowndes gives no separate Eng- 
lish edition of this work by Kine James. It ap- 
pears to be No. 11 ,t published i in the collected prose 
works, fol. 1616—20. The first edition, therefore, 
probably appeared in 1611 or 1612. Is any other 
copy known of this version ? 

No. 4. Not mentioned in Bohn's Lowndes, still 
less its translation, No. 5. 

No. 6. I suppose a translation of A Declaration 
of the Demeanour and Carriage of Sir Walter 


This werk be is entitled, A Quip for an Upstart Courtier ; 
or, ao Quaint Dispute between Velvet Breeches and Clot! 
Breeches: wherein is plaine ly set doune the disorders in all 
Estates and Trades. Lond. 4to, 1592, and frequently re- 
printed. It was a passage in this quaint production which 
gave rise to that bitter hostility with which the memory 
of Greene was assailed by Gabriel Harvey.—Ep. 

+ “A Declaration concerning the Procee: lings with the 
States Generall of the United Provinces of the Low 
Countreys, in the Cause of D. Conradus Vorstius.” 
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Raleigh, &c. Lond. 1618, Bohn's Lowndes, p.2039. 
Does this version exist elsewhere ? 

So much English was printed and translated in 
Holland and the Low Countries at this time, that 
doubtless many treasures connected with our lite- 
rature lie hidden in the libraries there. 

GEORGE STEPHENS. 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


filinar Actes. 


crepancy between the accounts of the Chelsea 
China Works, which to me as a collector is very 
puzzling. In the “ Catalogue of the Special Col- 
lection” at South Kensington I find it stated that 
the Chelsea China Works were discontinued in 
the year 1765 (which is the period usually given 
of their discontinuance). In the Art Journal for 
February, 1863, however, I find that Mr. Lirew- 
ELLYN JEWITT, one of our best authorities in 
such matters, in the first part of bis “ History of 
the Chelsea China Works” states that they were 
not given up until 1784—a period of nineteen 
years after the time stated in the “ Official” Cata- 
logue. ‘The Catalogue states that the models 
were removed to Derby in 1765 — Mr. Jewitt 
shows that the works were not bought by Dues- 
bury of Derby until 1769-70. Can you, Mr. 
Epiror, or any of your friends, add anything to 
enable collectors to really fix dates of their spe- 
cimens? Mr. Jewirr gives documentary proof 
of his dates being correct; and I cannot but 
express my regret that the South Kensington 
authorities did not take more pains to make their 
Catalogue reliable in these particulars. 
W. H. Srearorp. 

Nottingham. 

Hurran: Oricix or tate Worp.—What say 
your readers to the following statement by a 
modern author ? — 

“To the classical student, the term ‘Haro’ is of as 
great an interest as to the Englishman. The term 
* Hérds’ occurs in Homer about one hundred and ten 
times; and is applied not only to the prime chiefs, but to 
the inferior warriors. 
the propriety of this general as well as specific application. 
It is in no spirit of etymological trifling that I assure the 





and uncle of Henry VIIL.), was forfeited in 1554, 


! nominally for the share taken by the Duke of 


Suffolk in Wyatt's conspiracy, but really because 
he was father to Lady Jane Grey. Englishmen 
love her memory, though they have -little sym. 
pathy with some of the Highland plotters of the 
Pretender’s time, whose attainders have been re. 
versed of late years. And as the noble family of 
Grey de Groby, now Earls of Stamford and War. 
rington, would be entitled to the Marquisate if 
this attainder were treated in a similar manner to 


| those of Lovat or Melfort, it does not seem right 
Caetsea Curna.—I wish to point out a dis- | 


that the Crown (following the evil example set by 
James I. as regards this title of Dorset, and those 
of Somerset, Devonshire, and Westmoreland) 
should put it out of its power to restore the an- 
cient honour to its undoubted heirs, should it at 
some future time appear expedient so to do. 

As to Pomfret, or Pontefract (for the titles are 
identical), it appears unjustifiable to grant it to 
another family whilst it is possessed by that of 
Fermor. I am aware that this rule was broken in 
the case of the Barony of Monteagle, but would fain 
hope it was through inadvertence ; for when King 
James, of whose want of delicacy in these matters 
instances have been already given, created Chief 
Justice Sarsfield Viscount Kingsale, De Courcy, 

3aron of Kingsale, appealed against this act, and 
the judges to which it was referred declaring it 
illegal, Sarsfield was obliged to surrender the 
above title, and to accept instead that of Kilmal- 
lock, rendered sufficiently illustrious by the noble 
deeds of his gallant grandson. S. P. V. 
Macaronic ADVERTISEMENT.—Perhaps the en- 


closed specimen of “ puffing” may be worthy of 
preservation in your pages; it appeared in 4 


Liverpool paper some few weeks since : — 


rhe classical scholar will now see 


reader that the far-famed ‘ Hurrah,’ of his native country, | 


is the war-cry of his forefather, the Rajpoot of Britain— 
for he was long the denizen of this island. His shout 
was ‘Haro! Haro!’ (Hurrah! Hurrah!).”—E. Pococke, | 
India in Greece, 8vo, 1852, p. 114. 
Wek 


“ Dorset” anp “ Pomrret.” — The Court 
Journal mentions the rumour of a creation of an 
Earldom of Dorset and a Barony of Pomfret. It 
is to be hoped that it is misinformed on both 
points. The Marquisate of Dorset, conferred in 
1475, on Thomas Grey (half-brother of Edward V., 


“ AD KELLIAM. 
“ Parvum Buttyranum cano, 

Qui vivit in via Dawsoni, 
Sedit pulpito suo 
Avec ses Barnacles super nasum 
Et turndownibus collaris so natty, 
Ibi recipit argentum et aurum, 
Atque nova coppercoina distribuit 
Ad costomeri qui emunt Buttyram 
Suis. Tout le monde purchase 
Son beurre sel et son beurre frais ; 
Ambo sunt capital. Melle dulcis 
Et Buttyrii Kellii. 
Formose sunt puella que milkent 
Les belles vaches qui donnent du lait 
Du quel Buttyrii Kellii formatur. 
Butterus Yellowus quum vendit 
Octavorum pencium est trés bon marché, 
Sed Buttyrus optimus uni shillingi 
Excellentissimum est. 


O KE LtiIvs, mi puer tu es trumpus! 
Brickus concentratus sublimatus 
Et no mistakon. In ‘ Loco’ Butteryi 
Super longum counterums sunt all sorts displayed= 
Tempting veritabile appetitum. 
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Canamus et Laudamus Kellii 

Benefactorum toto Liverpudlio, 

Qui sells Butteryun cheap et bonum, 

Et omnibus dat capital weight!” 
W. I. S. Horton. 

ArcupEacon Parry's ARMs BOUGHT AT A SALE: 
Rareicu v. Parey.— 

“When I set up a carriage, it was thought right that 
my armorial bearings should appear on the panels, Now, 
we bad none of us ever heard of the Paley arms, none 
of us had ever dreamed that such things existed, or had 
ever been. All the old folks of the family were con- 
sulted; they knew nothing about it. Great search was 
made, however, and at length we found a silver tankard, 
on which was engraved a coat of arms, It was carried 
by common consent that these must be the Paley arms; 
they were painted on the carriage, and looked very hand- 
some. The carriage went on very well with them; and 
it was not till six months afterwards that we found out 
that the tankard had been bought at a sale!” * 

The perusal of the above set me inquiring, as I 
unde ‘red that the name of Paley occurred in 
the Landed Gentry. Truly enough, Mr. Paley of 
Oatlands (a relative of the Archdeacon), is there 
recorded to bear for arms: “ Gu. on a bend vaire 
between six crosses, crosslet arg.” Now, as these 
are the arms of Raley of Warwickshire, and Ra- 
leigh of Cornwall (I think Sir Walter bore the 
same arms), it seems they are not those referred 
toin the anecdote, but must have been assumed 
on the presumption that Paley and Raleigh were 
“much the same sort of thing.” 

It is no modern assumption, however, as Poyly, 
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| three years, and gave many premiums. 


| Mr. Graham's 


Palye, and Paley, appear in the heraldic diction- | 


= as bearing these arms.+ 
very similar coat was certified, in 1654, to a 
Cheshire family of Royle. Poley also anciently 
bore: On a bend gu. 3 cross crosslets or. And 
the same coat is quartered by Polhill-Turner for 
Polhill. 
Can the use of these arms by families of Palye, 
&c.,, have originated in the bad handwriting of 
some early scribe who did not “mind his p's ‘and 


qs,” or can it be that Paley and Raleigh are 
synonymous ? H. 8. G. 
Samors’ Eyes. —I am told that the eyes of 


young sailors acquire a lasting protrusion or pro- 
minence, very perceptible to their relatives and 
friends on their return from a voyage. This can 
be accounted for physiologically ; 
previously heard of it, nor observed it myself. 
How far does it tally with the experience of your 
other readers ? } 


Sixk Rags as Parper-MAKING MATERIAL. — 


but I had not | 
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reign. The Society of Artists encouraged it for two or 
Very good white, 
ash-colour, and brown, were made. The two first were 
much esteemed by Artists for drawing upon; and in the 
brown, black rags were used, which before were thought 
useless, as indeed all silk rags had been. It was thought 
that this paper, not being inflammable, would be con- 


venient for hanging rooms,— Mem. of Thos. Holles, 
p- 178. 

“I suppose the scheme failed, because silks went out 
of Fashion. (Rk. 8.)” 


This has been recalled to my memory by a 
notice in the Atheneum (17th January, 1863,) of 
method of dialysis, which seems to 
give hope of some use being found for silk rags. 
Can any correspondent give any information as to 
whether any attempt has been made, since the 
date of the above scheme, to make paper ! ? and 
as to what the particular process was ?—as it 
seems to be a lost art. There is certainly no want 
of silk rags now. J. P. CampBecy. 


Joun Trevanion.—In the old church of St. 
James, Dover, is a tablet with the following in- 
scription : — 

“ Sacred to the Memory of John Trevanion, Esq., who 
represented Dover in several successive Parliaments. 
He was faithful to his electioneering colours as long as 
a mast remained, or a shred of canvass to nail to it. In 
short, as long as there was a breath of air to waft the 
ship into port.” 

Mr. Trevanion was an intimate friend of the 
celebrated John Wilkes. M.S. 


Queries. 


Anonymous. — Who are authors of —1. The 
School for Scandal, 8vo, 1784? A satire on the 
India Bill. 2. The School for Scandal, or News- 

I 


papers, 8vo, 1792} ? R. L. 


Awaxacoras, Perictes, anp Tom Moors. — 
When the philosopher Anaxagoras was dying for 
want of sustenance, his great pupil, Pericles, sent 
him a sum of money. “‘Iake it back,” said 
Anaxagoras; “if he “wished to keep the lamp 
alive, he ought to have administered the oil be- 
fore.” — Moore's s Life of Sheridan, ch. xxi. Several 
reasons might be given for doubting this; but, if 
ordinary chronology is right, one will be enough; 


Pericles died 429, Anaxagoras 426, B.C. Did 
Moore invent the anecdote ? C. Z. 2. 


Artittery: Orpnaxce.—I would be glad to 


| have any information as to the origin of these two 


The following is from Southey’s Common-place | 


Book, * Collections f for the History of Manners, 
&e., George IIL.” : 

“1768 (a.v.) — A scheme for making paper from 
silk rags, so much silk was worn at the beginning of this 


* Conversations of Paley, by the author of Four Years 
in France (New Monthly Mag., xix. 5.) 
+ See Papworth’s Ordinary. 


In the Old 
| “ arrows,” 1 


terms as applicable to cannon and guns in general. 
Testament the former applies to 
Samuel xx. 38, 40. The Septuagint 
renders it cxev}. Shakspeare brings the two into 
closer conjunction : — 
“ Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 
And heaven’s artillery thunder in the sky?” 
J. Emerson TENNENT. 
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city of Bordeaux was deprived of its bells on ac- 
count of rebellion. I should like to know the 
authority for this statement ; and, if true, what is 
the date and the occasion ? >} eA 
.—I am contemplating 
publishing the whole of the letters extant of Mr. 
Jacob Bobart, the first curator of the Physic 
Garden at Oxford, and also those of his two sons, 
Jacob and Tilleman. Where can I procure a 
copy of the will of the first Jacob Bobart, who 
died on February 4, 1679. I should also be glad 
of any information respecting his son Tilleman, 
who resided at Woodstock. He appears to have | 
been employed at Blenheim and Hampton Court. 
Could any one of your readers give me any 
further particulars of his thus being employed ? 
The following extract from his will states : — 

“And whereas I have several sums due to me from y 
Government, from his late Majte King William, for 
vice and disburst™*s at Hampton Court, and at Blenheim ; 
and from his Grace y¢ Duke of Marlborow, &*,” 


Betts or Borpravx.—It is stated that the | 
' 


Jacos Bornart, Etc 


ser- 


These “ several sums” I believe were never 
paid. What was his employment at Hampton 
Court ? Henry T. Bosarrt. 

Curistiz.—Is there any source from whence 
information can be obtained regarding the origin 
and seat of the surname of Christie? The fa- 
milies of the name noticed by Burke appear to 
derive from the north of Scotland, and none of | 
them go further back than the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; although’ the name appears | 
in the counties of Aberdeen and Banff long before 
that period. SAB. 


Tue Docraine or tie Orv anv New Tzs- | 
TAMENT.”—I have a thick 32mo of 474 pages, of 
which the above is the running title; but as my 
copy has lost its title page, I cannot discover the 
author or the date of publication. It is in the 
form of a catechism, and goes over, with con- 
siderable minuteness, every book of Scripture. 
From its appearance I should guess its date to be 
about 1680 or a little later; only it may be that 
my copy is a later edition. I give one of the | 
questions, with its answer, not only to show the | 

nature of the book, but to help in its identifica- 
tion by some of your readers. In the questions | 
on the Epistle to the Romans it is asked at p. 370, 

“ What then must they depend upon for their justifi- 
cation?” It is answered, “ Only faith in Christ Jesus, who 
had performed the law for them; for to hear the law was 


no cause of justification, but to perform the law, which 
none was able to do, but only the Son of God.” 
H.B. | 
Hencuman, ‘Hixcuman, or Ilitcuman. — Is | 


there any engraving of Lely’s portrait of Dr. 
Henchman, Bishop ‘of L ondon, in 1660? There 
is, [ find, a portrait of Humphrey Henchman, 


D.C.L., Chancellor of the diocese of London, in ject matter of the woodcut. 
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one of the courts at Doctors’ Commons. Izaak 
Walton, in his Life of good George Herber, 
speaks of Dr. Hinchman, by whom the publi 
orator of Cambridge University, and Soutien : 
is well known, to Lord Herbert of Cherbury, wa 
admitted to priest’ s orders. He was Rector 
Bemerton, near Sarum, in 1630; and Lord Bacon 
had such an opinion of the English poet's judg. 
ment, that he would never suffer a work of his w 
be printed, until it had passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination by the devout author of The Priest of 

the Temple. Archbishop Chicheley, Chicelé, or 
Chichley, was, I have ascertained, in severs| 
ways allied to the Henchmans alias Crosborough, 
Henry being then an infant twelve months oli, 

at Higham Ferrars, in the same family, county; 


Northampton, as far back as 1363. And if the 
former endowed All Souls’ College, Oxford, the 
latter were very liberal to —_ Hall, and made 


important improvements in other seminaries | 

learning in different places in there any per- 

sons now living of the name of Crosborough? 

Or was the original patronymic quite merged, al 

initio, in that of Henchman, Hinchman, or Hitch- 

man ? Wituram Hircumay, M.D. 
Liverpool. 


Hort Famiy.—I am anxious to obtain pro 
of the connection between the family of Chie! 


Justice Holt, and the Holts of Griselhurst, ¢ 
Lancaster. At present I have been able only to 
arrive ata strong presumption in favour of thet 
The Chief Justice’s father — Sir 
Thomas Holt, Serjeant-at-law — entered his pedi 
at the visitation of Berkshire in 1664. He 
therein describes himself as son of Rowland Holt 
of Landen, merchant (by Mary, daughter of Ald. 





connection. 








oree 
pice 


Thos. Buckner), who was tenth son of John Hott 
of the county of Lancaster, by a daughter ol 
Cary of the county of Bucks. Was this Joba 


Holt fifth son of Francis Holt of Griselhurst ? 


J. R. 


Imprerrect “ Horm.” —Can you give me any 
information respecting a small volume (12mo or 
16mo) deficient in beginning, middle, and end, 
which “appears to be the Hore sec. Usum Sarum? 
It is in black le tter, rubricated, with numerous 
woodcuts, occupying, with the rubricated expla- 
nation, two thirds of a page. These explanations 
are in English verse, of which I copy a specimen 
or two:— 

“ Jesus to Cayphus was brouth, 
Do wyte what he wrouth.” 

“ Jesus before Annas standyng meke 
Had a buffer on his cheke.” 

“ Jesus was blindfeld and moked, 
Scorned, spit at, and kenokedo ” (sic) 


These rhymes do not always refer to the sub- 


Iota lino. 
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Lecterns in Roop Lorrs.— The church at 
Tattersha!l, Lincolnshire, was collegiate. ‘The 
congregation now sit in that part of the fabric 
ast of the stone rood loft (the choir of the me- 
dieval church). The beautifully carved perpen- 
dicular pulpit still occupies its original position 
in the nave, near the south transept; but it is 
never used. In the rood loft is a curiously mounted 
stone desk for the reader of the Lessons before 
the Reformation, whose face, when reading, would 
be towards the east. Is any similar example 
known to exist in any of our cathedral or other 
collegiate churches? Lecterns are still left in 
lofts of many churches on the Continent. 

STAMFORDIENSIS, 


the rood 

MartBonovert Causr.— Where can I see or 
procure a copy of the “ Proceedings in the Cause 
tween Sarah Duchess Dowacer of Marlborough, 
Earl of Godolphin, and others, the acting 
xecutors of the last Will of John, 
vrainst Sir John Vanbruch, Samuel 
in Bobart, and others, employed 


” 









. Tillem 
he Building of Blenheim ? 
Henry T. Borarr. 


cester. 





3, Cambridge Terrace, Lei 
rmt.— Who was the editor of the edi- 
published by Murray in 


1830 ? ; R. I. 


Mevizvar Ce 
ion of the contraction “4,” which is 
izval inscriptions ? M. D. 
New Sovrm Wares anp tHE Wartrrroo 
Foxp.— Can you or any of your readers state 
int of the subscription made in 
*s on behalf of the orphans and 
rs who fell at Waterloo ? 
AUSTRALIANUS. 


sf . ” 


Masstnc 


nor ; r 


NTRACTION.—W hat is the import 


New South Wal 
widows of the soldi 


size portrait, in 
which was 


_Apairar Prexn.—I have a life- 
this worthy in his uniform, 
lased at an auction very near the lands 
belonged to the family, in the Cove of 
and me feel greatly obliged to any 

r informed reader of “ N. & Q.” who would 
kindly help me to conjecture who may have been 
Pp artist, and the consequent v: alue of the pic - 


ture. M. F. 


> , ‘ 
Pronunciation or NAMEs IN -INGHAM. — Con- 











versing with a fri og in Liverpool, he happened 
oe poo PI 

to 2 , Mr. Perceval’s assassin, pro- 

houncing } Bell injam. I immediately in- 


ed his aut he 10rity for such pronunciation, when 
: informed me, not only that the name of Castle 
dellingham, co. Louth, was always so pronounced, 
but that as @ rule all names with a similar ending 
were similarly pronounced. ‘This also I questioned, 
instancing such as occurred to me, only one of 
which, Whittingham in East Lothian, could I say 
Iknew to be so pronounced, unless the name of 
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, a 
Duke of 
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Prummagem is to be reckoned one. That, I sup- 
pose, may be left out of the reckoning, as it is 
now at least considered vulgar, although, perhaps, 
justified by the old spelling. Be that as it may, 
how is it with such names as Nottingham, Efling- 


ham, Chippingham, Cottingham, Lastingham, Tyn- 
ingham, Chillingham, Gillingham, &e.? I am 


-d to think the majority of these will not be 
J. San. 


incline 
found to conform to my friend's rule. 
Natal, South Africa. 


ARTUUR Newman's Porms, 1619.—I should be 
greatly obliged to any correspondent of “ N.& Q.” 
who happens to have access to the Bodleiar 
Library, if he could learn for me whether the 
copy of Newman’s Poems deposited there is com- 
plete, and of how many leaves it consists. <A 
perfect copy should have, I think, 61 pages. The 
book is of peculiar rarity, and with the excep- 
tion of one described in the Bibliotheca Anglo- 
Poctica, no perfect copy has, so far as I am aware, 
oceurred for sale during the present century. 
Mr. Bindley'’s copy, afterwards Perry's and He- 
ber’s, wanted two pages in the introductory por- 
tion, and another sold among the books of Mr. 
Thomas Jolly in 1844, was deficient of title-pag« 
dedication, and last leaf, besides being in ver: 
sorry condition. W. Carew Hazcirrt. 


Tree Pexatty or Apam.—I shall feel obliged 
to any one who will inform me if there is any 
earlier authority than that of Milton for making 
the change of seasons a part of that penalty. I 
exclude the passage in As You Like It, as the 
elucidation of it is the object of this query. K. 

Porrov.— Can any of your readers tell me 
whether there exists any history of the district oi 
Poitou, or any work containing an account of the 
families of that district or province ? x. 

CARDINAL a FP. —I find in The Post and ti 
Paddock, pp. , 124, “ The quaint old toast, 
drink to Cardin: val Puff,’ may be said to have died 
with him; and perhaps there is hardly a man 
alive who would know how to propose it, with all 
its intricate but graceful honours.” 

What is meant by “I drink to Cardinal Puff? 
The sentence was written of the Duke of York. 

MorGanwe. 
—My attention was drawn to this 
A.D. 1696, before I read the tran- 
scriber’s note, anté, p. 61. Ann Newland was 
widow (soluta), yet is married again under her 
maiden name. Was this the case with the previ- 
ously entered widow ladies ? A. B. D. 


SoutTa. 
term under 


Satiricat Sonnet: Gozzo axp Pasquin. — 

“It is dangerous to print lampoons, and a _bookselli 
has been thrown into prison for having in his shop « 
little volume of dialogues between Gozzo and Pasquin, 
which to me seem tame e nough. However, satire is not 
kept down, and every day brings forth some copy ot 
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verses which are repeated from company to company, 
till they get into writing, and when they are enough for 
a volume, are printed at some distant place. The favourite 
of the day now is a sonnet said to be by the Abbé Gravina, 
to the effect that it is bad to have an ugly jealous wife, to 
be at sea in a storm, to be imprisoned under ground, to 
live with ceremonious people, but far worse to seek pro- 
motion at Rome without ready money.”—Letters from 
Rome and Bologna, London, 1699, 8vo. 


I shall be obliged by a copy of the sonnet, if 


known. I cannot find it in the Leipzig edition, 
1737, norin the Opera Scelte, 1819. 

Is the dialogue between Gozzo and Pasquin 
known, or are such too numerous for one to be 
identified ? J. M. K. 

Recent Smita, ABERDEEN, author of Commemor- 
atio Benefactorum Acad. Abredon., &c., committed 
to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh in 1747, for joining 
the Rebels the previous year. 


Any information | 


respecting him, his descendants, or his book,* | 


will much oblige =. O. 


Portrait or Dean Swirt. — I have somewhere | 


seen it stated that not more than two authentic 
portraits of “ the Dean” are known to exist, and 
those not considered very remarkable likenesses. 
[ have, hanging up in the room where I am now 
sitting, a mezzotint portrait of him, marked 
“ Markham ad vivum delin. Burford fecit, 
1744.” As Swift was alive at that time, there is 
some reason to suppose the portrait of him to be 
a faithful one. He is represented in gown, bands, 


and wig, seated in his library, book in hand, and | 


apparently about seventy years of age. 
the name, the following quotation is given : — 
“ Acri quandam cui captus amore 
Ipse suas artes sua munera letus Apollo, 
Augurium citharamque dabat,” 
and was “printed for John Bowles, at ye Black 


Horse in Cornhil” ... “ According to Act of 


Parliament.” 
nary value ? 


Is this portrait of more than ordi- 
R. S. Q. 


“ Tracts on Irish Arratrs.”—There is now 
before me a copy of Lord Taaffe’s Observations 
on Affairs in Ireland (which first appeared in the 
year 1761), forming No.1. of Tracts on Irish 
1ffairs (12mo, Dublin, 1819). It was proposed, 
as stated on the wrapper, “ To publish a selection 
of scarce and interesting tracts on subjects con- 
nected with the history, antiquities, and manners 
of Ireland in a correct, elegant, and cheap form, 
corresponding with the number now offered to 
the public” (twenty-five fine paper copies only 

L* The following notice of Smith’s work occurs in 
Fasti Aberdonenses, printed for the Spalding Club in 
1854, Preface, p. xlvii.: — Commemoratio Benefactorum 
Academia Marischallane, by William Smith. ‘This was 


printed at the expense of the city, ‘in respect the same 
contains a full account of the antiquity of the Town, and 
benefactors of the College.’ — Council Register, vii. 800.” 
Che editor, C. Innes, adds, “It is a very poor produc- 
tion.”—Ep. ] 


Under 


of each tract to be printed); and No. IL, wa 
promised, containing “ A Fragment of the His. 
tory of Ireland, by Maurice Regan, servant anj 
interpreter to Dermod Mac Murrough, King of 
Leinster.” Will you kindly inform me whethe 
the project succeeded ? and if so, how many, and 
what pamphlets were “reprinted at the Faulkne 
Press?” As yet I have seen only No. I. 

Asani, 


University Square Car.—Can any of you 
readers give an authentic account of the origin, 
date of introduction, and meaning of the hideous 
square cap worn by officials and under-graduates 
at Oxford and Cambridge (not by graduates s 
such), by the Masters at Eton, and by many 
charity school boys? Does it occur out of Eng. 
land? Is there any foundation for the Cambridg 
tradition, that it was to write upon at lecture 
and examinations ? H. B. 


Queries With Answers. 


“CYCLI POLEMICI.” 


Has the Anglican Church her heterodox cycles, 
as well as her orthodox indictions? Every nor 
and then some small stipendiary comes to griel 
for his opinions ; but a gravamen seldom oeccun 
in her Closes and Palaces. 

Early in the last century, a controversy aros 
in her Mediocracy ; whereof the facetious Doctor 
King (I believe) took advantage by parodying a 
idle ballad, then much in vogue. 1 recollect litt 
beyond its opening — 

“ A Dean and Prebendary 
Had once a strange vagary,”— 
and a stanza, broadly foreshadowing our last new 
crotchet, in which one of the disputant dignitarie 
contends — 
“ That all the Books of Moses 
Were nothing but ‘ Supposes ;’ 
That he deserved rebuke, Sir, 
Who wrote the Pentateuch, Sir, 
A well-invented flam.” 

Their polemy seems to have been maintained 

in no very Christian spirit, for — 
“. . . while these two were prating, 
Religion, slily waiting, 
> ea took her flight, Sir, 
And ne’er was heard of since.” 


| A finale wherein the parodist was, happily, pre 





mature. 

In 1752, Bishop Clayton of Clogher, in Irelané, 
took upon himself —in his generosity, or in bi 
vanity —the authorship of an Arian Essay 
Spirit. The pasi-mnemonic Editor of “ N. & @ 
(3 §S. i. 507) has given a full detail of the mat 
ter. Considering how “The Castle” was best 
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by bishops and bishopesses in esse, and by deans 
and deanesses iz posse, the soi-disant essayist was 
lucky in keeping his mitre on his head till 1758 ; 
when as Mrs. Dean Delany (who bore him no great 
portion of good liking) records : — 

“He died of a fever on his spirits, occasioned by the 
distress his strange wicked books had brought upon him. 
The University were resolved to degrade him, and the 
Bishops (sic sublin.) to prosecute him in order to have 
his Bishopric taken from him.” 

Another hundred years—and the Essays and 
Reviews came upon us, umd odxos xdAneov éxra- 
Siew of principals, professors, and preceptors ; 
whereon, being adhuc sub judice (a genteel escape 
for incapacity !), it is not my purpose to speak. 
For the like reason, I do no more than notice the 
dubitations which, in this our own day, have been 
opened among Bishop Colenso’s Ethiopian cate- 
chumenes. 

Four schisms in a century and a half are enough, 
surely, for any one Church! As Pope has it,— 

“ Faith, Gospel, all, seem made to be disputed.” 
Yet, it being so much pleasanter to convince than 
to convict, I trust that our living logomachists 
will be wiser than their predecessors, and 

“. . . . have sense enough to be confuted.” 

En régle, I conclude with a Query. Will any 
kind correspondent help me to the ballad, in 
extenso, which I have imperfectly quoted? Its 
history, and its dramatis persone ? E. L. S. 


[Towards the close of the seventeenth century there 
was a keen controversy, not marked by its reverential 
tone, on the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, between Dr. 
South and Dean Sherlock, and which certainly must be 
classed among the infelicities of the odium theologicum. 
Burnet, in The History of his Own Time, iv. 381, ed. 1823, 
has given a circumstantial account of this unhappy dis- 
cussion. About this time Dr. Thomas Burnet, Master of 
the Charter House, published his Archaologie Philoso- 
phice, 4to, 1692, impugning the Divine authority of the 
Old Testament and the literal account of the creation of 
man. During the heat of this polemic war, that witty 
civilian, Dr. William King (not the satirical author of 
The Toast) brought out a ballad entitled “The Battle 
Royal,” in which it must be admitted that the mys- 
teries of religion are canvassed in too ludicrous a manner. 
We quote from The Original Works of William King, 
LL.D., 3 vols, 8vo, 1776: — . " 

“ A Dean and Prebendary 
Had once a new vagary, 
And were at doubtful strife, Sir, 
Who led the better life, Sir, 
And was the better man, 
And was the better man. 


“ The Dean he said, that truly, 
Since Bluff was so unruly, 

He’d prove it to his face, Sir, 
That he had the most grace, Sir, 
And so the fight began, &c. 

* When Pres. replied like thunder, 
And roar’d out, twas no wonder, 
Since Gods the Dean had three, Sir, 
And more by two than he, Sir, 

For he had got but one, &c. 


“ Now while these two were raging, 
And in dispute engaging, 
The Master of the Charter 
Said, both had caught a Tartar, 
For Gods, Sir, there were none, &c. 


** That all the books of Moses 
Were nothing but supposes ; 
That he deservy’d rebuke, Sir, 
Who wrote the Pentateuch, Sir, 
’Twas nothing but a sham, &c. 


“ That as for father Adam, 
With Mrs, Eve his madam, 
And what the serpent spoke, Sir, 
*T was nothing but a joke, Sir. 
And well-invented flam, &c. 
“ Thus in this Battle Royal, 
As none would take denial, 
The Dame for which they strove, Sir, 
Could neither of them love, Sir, 
Since all had given offence, &c. 
“ She, therefore, slily waiting, 
Left all three fools a-prating ; 
And, being in a fright, Sir, 
Religion took her flight, Sir, 
And ne’er was heard of since, 
And ne’er was heard of since.” } 


Cuurcn Furniture. — Will some one kindly 


explain the meaning of the word “ presse” as 


| 





used in churchwardens’ accounts under date 
1551—2? Thus: — 

“Itm. rec. of Richard Mabley for a presse xxiij* iiij¢.” 
And again in Mary’s reign, among the first things 
purchased were — 

“ 1553—4. 

“ Itm. paid to y* Comyssyoners for ij press _iij* iii)". 

T. Nortu. 

Leicester. 

[ We see no reason for doubting that the “ presse” or 
“press” of the dates specified was much the same as 
the press of more modern times, “a case or frame for 
clothes and other uses: ” and in the vestry it might be 
employed as a depositary for the clerical vestments. So 
the pressorium of medieval Latin, “ad vestes premendas. 
“ Solutis pressoriis vestes luce nitentes diligenter ex- 
plorare.” ] 









Pusu-Pixn. — 

“It is alike in all games, for I know no difference: 
money is the way to abuse them all, and cards and dice, 
if there be no money at stake, will make as good sport, 
and please the mind as well as any of the sports of boys, 
and are as innocent as push-pin.” 

What is push-pin to which Jeremy Taylor 
alludes in the above extract from Ductor Dubitan- 
tium, ii, p. 476 ? E. H. A. 

[This game is called Put-pin by Marston in his Scourge 
of Villanie, sat. viii. : — 

“Playing at put-pin, doting on some glasse 

Which, breath’d but on, his falsed glosse doth passe.” 

To this passage Mr. Halliwell has added the following 
note: “ The game of put-pin, or push-pin, is thus played : 
two pins are laid upon the table; each one in turn jerks 
them with his finger, and he who throws one pin across 
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succeed must give a pin. Push-pin is mentioned by 
Miege as the jeu d'épingles.” } 

“ ILLUSTRATIONS oF THE Passtons."—Who was 
the author of a work in 2 vols. 8vo, published in 
1825, called Mlustration ms of the Human Passions ? 
I forget the publisher's name. It was published | 
in London, and I think in 1825. A. J. Ney. 

Philadelphia. 

| This work is entitled “Historical Illustrations of the 
Origin and Progress of the Passions, and their Influence 
on the Conduct of Mankind; with some subordinate 
Sketches of Human Nature and Human Life.” 2 vols. 
8vo, 1825 (Anon.) It was reissued in 1828, with the 
author’s name on the title-page, Samuel Walter Burgess, 
and a dedication to the Duke of Northumberland. Only 
one edition was printed. ] 

Cowrer's “ Weru.”—What is the true meaning 
of the use of the word “well” in the following 
lines, book iv. 754—758, of Cowper's Task ? — 

“A garden in which nothing thrives has charms 

i Tha at soothe the rich possessor; much consoled 
rhat here and there some sprigs of mournful miut, 
Of Nightshade or Valerian, grace the Mell * 
He cultivates.” 
S. H. 
In Wright’s Provincial Dictionary we read “ WELLE, 
a grassy plain; sward.” (Gawayne.) In some of the 
later editions of Cowper it is printed wall. ] 


Hotcomne or Hore, Devonsuire. — Where 
can I see a pedigree ? x. O. 
{In several of the I[arleian manuscripts. Vide Sims's 
Index to Heralds’ Visitations. Mr. John Tuckett of 
Great Russell Street, who is publishing a work on De- 
vonshire Pedigrees, may be able also to furnish the inform- 
ation required. ] , 
Turturinape. — What is the meaning of this 
word ? W. W. 
It isa term used chiefly among the French for a low 
jest or witticism. ‘The occasion of the name is said to be 
derived from a famous comedian of Paris, named Turla- 
pin, whose talent consisted mainly in raising a laugh by 
miserable puns and quibbles. ] 7 


Replies. 
WINE 
(3"¢ S. iii. 90.) 


men who are called “ Teetotallers,” that the wine 
mentioned in the Scriptures was not a fermented 
liquor. That being the only way they have of 
reconciling with their views our blessed Lord's 
conduct in having himself partaken of that beve- 
rage ; in having performed a special miracle in its 
production on the occasion of a marriage feast, 
and having commanded it to be drunk by his 
disciples “in remembrance” of him. A theory 


* So it is printed in the early editions. 





another is allowed to take one of them; those who do not 





utterly at variance with historical facts, and on 
which no man of common sense, mucli less , 
scholar, can admit. 

The earliest record we have of the use of wi 
is in Genesis ix. 20—21, when Noah appears ¢ 
have discovered to his cost, doubtless by acciden: 
the intoxicating properties of the juice of th 
grape, which he was the first person on re¢ ord t 
cultivate. ‘This is the earliest intimation we } have 
of the process of fermentation: without whid 
the juice of the grape, whatever other effects 
might produce upon the human system, wouli 
not produce intoxication; and we may readily 
believe, that with such a warning, that righteoy 
man was not overtaken a second time. Not s 
however, the rest of mankind; the value of th 
fermenting process for the prese rvation of ¢t 


juice having been dis covered, its effects too “t 


an glad the heart of man” as a stimulant anj 
tonic, being once known, it was not probable thy 
it would be readily abandoned. Nay, thoug! 
possibly dis Bocce by accident, it may be con 
sidered as one of those so- -called accidents over 
ruled by providence to a wise end, 23 we con 
stantly find wine in Scripture (Genesis xxvii. % 
37; Psalms civ. 15, &e., &e.) reckoned among th 
«ood gifts of God, valuable and important in it 
use, and only denounced in its abuse and excess, 

As time progressed, wine was ordered by Gol 
himself (Numbers xv. 5, 10) to be used in th 
sacrifices for a drink-offering, as a figure 
Christ's blood which was to be shed upon the 
cross ; of which our Le rd himself accepted it # 
the figure, and commanded it to be drunk as: 
perpetual remembr: ince of him. 

That the wines of he East were fermente 
liquors, in addition to the argument of their being 
nec essarily so in order to their preserv ation, ¥ 
have the fact historically recorded. Elihu, int 
Book of Job (xxxii. 18, 19), compares the spit 
with which he was impelled to the process 
vinous fermentation : 

















“The spirit within me constraineth me; behold 
is wine that hath no vent, it is ready to burs 





| like new bottles. 


It has been a favourite theory with the class of | 


Our Saviour also recognises the figure in com 
paring his doctrine to the fermenting proces 
Matth. ix. 14, &e. 

The intoxicating properties of the Je 
is adverted to in numerous passages of 
showing that they must h: ve undergone “fermet . 
tation. 

It is remarkable how constantly, both in ‘ 
Old and New Testaments, the emblem of the vio 
and the vineyard are used as applica ble to tl 
church, and its head and its doctrines; in fi 
there is scarcely any figure so frequently em 
ployed. It is also remarkab! le that our Lord’ 
first miracle was the conversion of water ist 


rish win 
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| wine. Your correspondent, Mr. Giipsrt, 
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ya 
fad in scattered passages throughout the Scrip- | render honey, means also wine syrup (€/nua), and 
tures notices of the process of wine making. The | ; ’ : 
wine press, Isaiah v. 2; Numbers xviii. 27. The | is known in Arabic as ue (dibs). The Persians 
treading out the grapes, Judges ix. 27. The wine meet % . 
fut, or vat, Isaiz ah Ixiii. 2; Mark xii. 1. The re- | Call this syrup Dushab. Hence, “a land flowing 
fn ing process, Isaiah xxv. 6. The imy erfect or vith milk and honey, : means “a land abounding in 
interrupted fermentation by “settling on the lees,” | milk and wine. _(Rosenmiili: r on Gen. xliii. 11, 
Jeremiah xviii. 11 ; Zephi sniah i. 12. and W arnekros in Eichhorn s Repert., xv. 221). 
There is no reason to suppose that there has Jahn (Bibl. Antiq., 8.69), says, “the must, or new 
ever been any difference in the compenent parts wine, as is still customary in the East, was pre- 
of wine in the Patriarchal times, in the times of | 5*™Y® din large vessels, which were buried in the 
the Apostles, or the present day. The simple earth. The store houses for wine —. not sub- 
‘uice of the grape, with its aqueous saccharine terraneous, but built upon the earth, The must 
setous principles, subj; ected to the process was converted into syrup by boiling. : Much re- 
ntation so as to equire i its aleohol, has lating to the antient wines may be read in Athenaus 
. . Gon kos time of Noah to the (i. 51—62). Sometimes it was scented, and some- 





















on uth the ancients. both Jews times mixed with sea-water in the a of 
Cr is. were in the habit of occa- | OMe Of water to fifty of wine. The chief compo- 
: 1 medicating their wines with ent of wine was water; indeed water must have 





s viii. 2; and qualifying them, 


as Proverbs ix. 2, 5: and, doubtless, they had 


I 
been used, for the syrup was sometimes so hard 
that it might be cut (Olearius, V. ix. 577). 

‘The sacramental wine was usually mixed with 
in the Greek church such water is made 
n so mixed it was called xpaua (Justin, 





‘nt sacks,” “ Badmintons,” “ mulled 
“ bishops,” under names peculiar to 
as we have had. All the scriptural! 








o8 . . ° ° ‘ ° 4 Se pie dlp ° > © 
sions show how universal was wine-making in | 44770" 4. Irenzeus, A de. Her., v. 2). = ’ 
1 and the East. Its sti : nd i With the exception of water, the juice of the 
toxicatin prope ties —- Gumendea shown: | erane does n ot appear to have been mixed with 
yet nowhere do we find the condemnation of its | anything, although by mingling one kind of wine 


= except sm the excess. It is occasionally en- | With another, tatentontion may have been hastened ; 
joined, Pro ¥. xxxi. 6; 1 Tim. v. 23: and is only | 22d we know it was sometimes spiced. (Ari- 
hidden very peculiar cireumstances, Num- stotle in Atheneus, xi. 11; Mark xv. 23.) 
ers vi. 3. The commendation given to the chil- With respect t  distillat on, it is known that the 
dren of Jonadab, son of Rechab, when carefully Arabians, from the remotest ages, extrac ted the 
semined. is not on account of their abstinence | 2Tomeof flowers and plants, in the form of distilled 
rom wine, but on account of their obedience to | Water to supply their baths; and this was known 
their father’s commands; in which latter instance, | both to the Greeks and Romans. But as an intoxi- 
nd not the former. they are held up as an cating drink, the first mention of it is by Arnoldus 
mple to the Jews to excite them to a siunilar | “¢ Villa Nova, in the thirteenth century, who con- 
bedience to their heavenly Father. | sidered it the universal panacea so long sought 
Mr. Gitpert will find, under the “ Domestic after in vain. R iymond Lully declares it to be 
Customs and Usages of the Jews and their Occu- | *" emanation of the Divinity, 2nd he applies to it 
a the term agua vila. (Penny Cyc., ix. 22.) The 


= : 
term alcohol I conceive to be aertved from the 

















pation in Part iv. chaps. vi. and vii. vol. iii., of 

Mr. Hartwell Horne’s J; aye m to the Critical 

foyyl: > ,  / Sop 4 , . . © } 1 

Se nee ao ae Vine.” in Cru, | Arabic article 1} (a2), and \.6 (Rakala, mean- 

under the heading to the word “ Wine,” in Cru- | Ue" 

len's Concordance to the II ly Seriplur s—some | ing mature age, or prime of life, from its revivify- 

very interesting observations on the wines of the ing properties 

East. T. J. Bucxton. 
S. L. (An unpledged Total Abstainer.) | Li 











ave . . ‘THE MERRY JOURNEY,” 
This word has reached us from the East, through , gett 
. ‘ } Dre . 9 

ek and Latin, as also alcohol, without such in- (3" S. ui. 69.) 
The words, wine and alcohol, have Mr. Ticknor’s account of this work (El Viage 


Sanscrit origin. In Hebrew the — i". (ydiin), | Entretenido of Roxas), is as follows : — 











(yoon) _ “The Amusing Journey of Roxas is a book that hardly 
; falls within the strict limits of any class, but one which 
meaning boiling and fermentation. ‘The word | has always been popular in Spain. Its author was an 
Y33 (devash aie of the old tetereretes | — tor, and his travels consist of an account of some of his 

=; (devash), which all the olf interpreters | personal adventures and experiences, thrown into the 


$ the same etymology as the Arabic 
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form of dialogues between three of his fellow-comedians 
and himself, as they visit some of the principal cities of | 
Spain, in the exercise of their profession as strolling 
players. They travel on foot; and their conversations, 
which are little molested by scruples of any sort, make 
up avery amusing book. In some parts of it we have | 
sketches of the places they visit, with notices of the local 
history belonging to each. In others, Roxas himself, in a 
spirit that not unfrequently reminds us of Gil Blas, relates | 
his own previous adventures, as a soldier, as a captive in 
France, and as a play-actor at home. In yet others, we 
have fictions, or what seem to be such, and among them 
the story on which Shakspeare founded his Christopher 
Sly and the Induction to The Taming of the Shrew. But, 
in general, it is rather an account of what relates to the 
theatre and the affairs of the four gay companions at Se- 
ville, Toledo, Segovia, Valladolid, Granada, and on the 
roads between all of them, interspersed with forty or fifty 
loas,* which Roxas wrote with recognised success, and? of 
which he is evidently very proud. It is a pleasant book, 
loosely and carelessly put together, but important for the 
history of the Spanish drama, and with talent enough to 
attract the attention of Scarron, who took from it the | 
hint for his Roman From internal evidence 
The Amusing Journey was written in 1602, and, at the 
end, a continuation is announced; but, like so many other 
promises of the same sort in Spanish literature, it was 
never kept.” — History of Spanish Literature, by George 
Ticknor, vol. iii. pp. 167-168. 8vo, London, 1849, 


Comique. 


The first edition is said by Brunet to have the 
date of 1583 (Madrid, Alonso Gomez), and after- 
wards was reprinted in 1603, 1614, 1786, and 
1793, at the same place. <A copy of the work will 
probably be found in the British Museum. It is 
not in the Catalogue of the Bodleian. 

J. Macray. 


Oxford. 


NOTES AND 


| tilicia 


The book is, El Viage Entretenido de Augustin | 


de Roxas, 8vo, Madrid, 1603. Scarron was born 


in 1610, so it is not an imitation of Ze Roman | 


Comique. Fournel says, ** Ze Voyage Amusant 
de Rojas peut-¢tre a servi de type au Roman 
Comique de Scarron.” — Curiosités Théatrales, 
. 275. Paris, 1859. The list of great events 
which have happened on Mondays is at p. 584. 
It is an amusing book, and the poetry is generally 
above mediocrity, but rather too much in propor- 
tion to the prose. Ticknor says :— 
“ El libro aunque desordenado y falta de plan, es agra- 
dable y muy importante para la historia del drama es- 
paiiol, asi como tambien bastante ingenioso y agudg para 
haber llamado la atencion de Scarron, qui tomé de él la 
idea de su Roman Comique.”—Hist. de la Literatura Es- 
panol, t. iii. p. 421. 

Brunet, Jan. du Libraire, ed. 1863, iv. 1430, 
mentions the first edition of 1583, and says its 
existence is “ plus que douteuse.” The license to 
print, in the edition of 1603, is dated May 15 of 
that year. 

The edition of 1603, and a reprint, 
1793, are in the British Museum. H. B.C, 

U. U. Club. 
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[3r4 §S. III. Fen. 21, 63, 


GENTILHOMME. 

(3"4 S. iii. 112.) 
If your correspondent &. was a “ gentleman of 
coat armour,” he need not have had the leas 


| scruple about describing himself as “ gentil. 


homme ;” although, as he rightly says, that term 


| implies nobility. 


He was at least as much entitled to be con 
sidered noble as any “ new-baked” baron of Ger. 
many, where a patent of nobility is to be procured 
with as little trouble, and perhaps less expense, 
than a grant of arms in this country. Your cor- 
respondent should read Sir James Lawrence's 
very interesting little work on the Nobility of the 
British Gentry : — 

“ Nobiles sunt (says Sir Edward Coke) qui 
antecessorum suorum 
upon Littleton, “Statutum 
Edw. I.” 

Camden, in the Britannia, says : 

“ Nobiles minores sunt equites aurati, armigeri, et qui 
vulgo generosi et ‘ gentlemen’ vocantur.” 


arma gen- 
roferre possunt.” — Cok 
Militibus, anno prim 


de 


+ 


And so in the grants of arms phrases similar to 
the following, constantly occur : — 


in sig 


“ Nobilitamus et nobiles facimus et creamus, et g- 
num hujusmodi nobilitatis, arma his literis nostris depicts 
'onee damus et concedimus.”—See Exrcerpta Historica, 
pp. 45, 49, 364; Rymer, Fadera, tom. v. p. 132; tom.x 
p- 178; tom, xi. pp. 57, 81, 101; and Harl. MSS. 1507 
and 5019. 
Joun Woopwarp. 

Strictly speaking, the words gentleman and 
nobleman are synonymous. ‘They signify one who 
is entitled to the use of coat armour. For up 
vards of a century, the custom in this country 
has been to restrict the meaning of the latter term 
so as to include only members of the House of 
Peers, and their immediate issue. 

Lord Coke’s authority is decisive as to the 
He says that — 

“ At this day the surest rule is, ‘ Nobiles sunt qui arma 
gentilicia antecessorum suorum proferre possunt,’ Coke's 
Institutes, 6th edit. vol. ii. p. 595. 


Holinshed says : — 

“ Gentlemen be those whom their race and bloud, ora 
the least their virtues, do make noble and knowne. The 
Latines call them nobiles and generosos, as the French do 
nobles or gentlehommes.” — Description of Eng znd, ¢ du 
as quoted in Richardson's Dictionary, sub. voc. GENT. 


The reader may consult with advantage St 


| James Lawrence, On the Nobility of the British 


Gentry, or the Political Ranks and Dignities of te 
British Empire, compared with those of the Com 
linent, 2nd edit., Edinburgh, 1825 ; The Quarterly 
Review, April, 1846; The Gentleman's Magazm, 
1861, vol. i. p. 625; the Law Dictionaries 
Jacob and Cowel, sub voc. GENTLEMAN. Several 
important letters on this subject appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle newspaper about ten yeals 
ago. Epwakp PEAcOcE- 
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“Home AND Foreicn Review” (3" S. iii. 80, 
97, 136.) —It would be unsuitable to the pages 


of “N. & Q.” to enter upon any examination of 


the principles of the above periodical; and my 
object is only to vindicate briefly the notice from 
me, which appeared in a late number of “ N. & Q.” 


Me. Peacock considers the condemnations of 


“certain bishops” against the Home and Foreign 
Review as “utterly unimportant,” regarding them 
as mere literary criticisms. Supposing this,—but 
by no means paying so poor a compliment to our 
yenerable prelates as to grant it,—I must observe, 
that a work to be regarded asthe organ of the 
Catholic body, ought assuredly to possess the con- 
fidence of that body, as a safe exponent of its 
doctrines and principles. But every one of our 
bishops has warned his flock against it. 
them speaks of it as — 

“A periodical which professes to be Catholic, and which 
by many, who are not in the Church, is supposed to be an 
exponent of Catholic feeling, but which has for a long 
time shocked the religious sentiments of Catholics as the 
Rambler, and which now appears under the title of the 
Home and Foreign Review.” 

The same bishop goes on to say to his clergy :— 

“It has become my positive duty to request that you 
will carefully guard your flock against its dangerous 
teaching, and will warn those who may hitherto have 
taken it, or may propose to take it, of its uncatholic cha- 
racter.” 

The other bishops have issued similar warnings, 
and referred to the periodical in question, as an 
unsafe and unsound exponent of Catholic princi- 
ples; and I must, therefore, repeat my assertion, 
that a work so condemned by authority, which all 
Catholics are bound to respect and obey, cannot 
be justly represented as the organ of the Catholic 
body, whatever may be its mere literary merits, 
which are not here in question. 

F. C. Husensetn, D.D. 


Rev. J. Wesse (3" §. ii. 411.) —If R. Ivers 
will be so obliging as to state by letter the motive 
of his inquiry, he will obtain an answer from 

Joun WEBB. 


Nova Scotia Baronets (3" §, iii. 112.)—The 
creation of these baronets have ceased since the 
Union of Scotland with England, in 1707. The 
distinction referred to is still rigidly adhered to, 
and cannot be otherwise. The Nova Scotia baro- 
hets wear the badge pendant, from an orange or 
tawny-coloured riband. J. R. 


Arcuirecturat Socrettes (3" S. iii. 6.)—The 
earliest of such societies is perhaps the Architects’ 
Club mentioned in the Appendix to Mulvany’s 
Life of Gandon, 8vo, Dublin, 1846. As this is a 
somewhat rare book, and the society but little 
known, I venture to add the list of members : — 
D “20th October, 1721.—Present: James Wyatt, George 

ance, Henry Holland, Samuel Pepys Cockerell. 


One of 
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“ That the following gentlemen be considered as origi- 
nal members of this club, together with the members of 
this meeting, viz.:—Sir William Chamber, Robert Adam, 
Robert Mylne, Richard Jupp, James Lewis, Richard 
Norris, John Soane, John Yenn, Thomas Hardwick, 
Robert Brettingham, and James Paine, Esquires. 

“ Original Honorary Members :—J. Carr, 
Thomas Sandby, James Gandon, Esquires.” 


tevett, 





The annual subscription was five guineas ; the 
dinner (on the first Thursday in every month) to 
be served at five o'clock, and the bill to be sent 
up at eight. It was very exclusive: only mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy of London, archi- 
tectural gold medallists, or members of five foreign 
academies, could be elected into either of the 
above classes. 

The next in date is the London Architectural 
Society, founded in 1806, mentioned on p. 77, ante. 
Then, perhaps, should follow a small society I 
believe of architects only, called The Palladian. 
This is quite as select as the one above, and formed 
I believe for the same purpose, namely, dining 
together. It was in existence a few years since. 

The Architectural Society was founded in 1831. 
It effected a junction with the Institute of British 
Architects (termed “ Royal” in late years) in 
1842, which society had been founded in 1834, 
and was incorporated by royal charter in 1837. 
The list of the members of these two societies 
would be found in the library of the Institute, 
No. 9, Conduit Street. ‘Those of the latter are 
of course in the possession of each member. 

The present Architectural Association origi- 
nated in an Association of Architectural Draughts- 
men about 1846, and is also located at No. 9, 
Conduit Street. These premises were obtained 
and adapted for their several purposes by the 
Architectural Union Company ; and they also ac- 
commodate the Architectural Exhibition, the Ar- 
chitectural Benevolent Society, the Architectural 
Publication Society, and the Architectural Photo- 
graphic Association. The Architectural Museum 
is at present at South Kensington. 

There are also a Surveyors’ Club, and a District 
Surveyors’ Club. Most of the members of these 
are also architects. Wee 


Mor or Louis re Granp (3" §. iii.” 89.) —I 
cannot answer the Query of H.S. G., but the 
mention of Lord Stair reminds me of an anecdote 
which is probably known to many of your readers. 
Lord Stair, when invited by the king to take a 
seat in his carriage, and enter it first, complied at 
once, having the tact not to bandy politeness with 
a king. 

There is another anecdote not so well known, 
but which I have read somewhere. Lord Stair 
was one day in company with Louis, who, in a 
bantering way, said to him, that it had been re- 
marked that Lord Stair resembled him in person. 
The inuendo could not be mistaken, but it sig- 








ially failed, and the retort was bi 
of any rejoinder : “That may we 
jesty, as my father was very intimat 
of Louis XL" (his father.) 

It was prot ya bly after this occurrence, that the 
rench writer of the m $ quote l by i. S. G. used 
12@ expression “)'; arrogant | Lord St ir.” A. 


ey ona 
ll hp your ma- 
at the court 
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Sr. Catuertye’s Himts 1x Excranp ann Scor- 
LAND (3 S. i. 409, 457.) — From a re} in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for January of the Annual 
‘leeting of the Christ Church Archeological and 
itural History Society, the President, Sir Geo. 
ock, Bar an account, which I have 

some recent explorations in the neig!- 


ort 


Ni 
i. Poe 
idged, of 


bourhood : - 





» fave 





“On Saturday last (Dec. 27), in company with other 
mbers of the society, 1 superintended the opening of 
tie site of a chapel on St. Catherine's Hill. It appears 





sters of the Bishops of Winchester, that it 

‘the Prior in the fourteenth century upon 
* the Convent upon Richesdon,—a name given 
St. Catherine’s Hill in the Charter of Baldwin IL, 
1 of Devon. From the erec tion of the chapel, dedi- 
1 to St. Cathe the hill received its present name. 
rly named hills near Gt ail ifor 1 and Win- 


from the regi 






ne, 








@ are simila 





ester, deriving their appellation from chapels dedicated 
to the same saint; the is another near Weymouth. 
flills were selected for such chapels in allusion to the tra- 








of the translation of the saint’s body to Mount 
sinai, on which still stands a very ancient monastery of 
t. Catherine,” &c. 


The Rev. nie Watcortr, w! 
hope in se G June 
hortl ly that a periect examinati 
the ex 


» expressed 

7, 1862, to hear 
m had been made 
nlorations. 


J. Macray. 
87.) — Your cor- 


of the site, was present at 


Barrp Pepieree (3* §. 
mdent will find some of the information he is 
in quest of by looking into Fraser's Account of the 
of Baird, publishel in Edinburgh in 
Ss. G. T 





ay ; ta 
amity 2.0, 





L one Hicu Atmonen or Enauanp (3" S. iii. 


8. M. D. will find information on this subject 
in Aes I's Manual of Dates, from which it 
appears that since 1730, the office has been held 
by the —s yps of York. From Thoms’s 


Book of the Court I learn that the Archbishop of 


1 the power 
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York ranks next in precedence to the Lord Chan- | 


cellor. At the coronation of Queen Anne, the 
Archbishop of York came after the President of 
the Council and immediately before the Keeper 
of the Great Seal and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. i 
The | resent holder of this office in her Ma- 
jest y's i yusehold is the Bishop of Oxford ; he takes 


his rank in the order of precedence as a bishop. 


When held by a layman, the Acts of 31 Henry 

VIII. (1539), and 1 Geo. I. (1714) regulate the 

rule of precedence. James GILBERT. 
2, Devonshire Grove, Oli Kent Road, S.E. 
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Smatrace (2™ S. xii. 252.) —In some remarks 
in a former number upon names of herbs or vege. 
tables ending in age, I stated that “ smallage, g 
species of parsley, is derived by Skinner from 
small age, because it soon withers.” idded, that 
“ this derivation is manifestly erroneous, but that 
I was unable to explain the origin of the word.” 
I = now attempt to supply the de i , 
» Promptorium Parvulorum 
e, an herb, apium.” Cotgrave, in hi: 


elish Dictionary, has th 1e follow: 


r 





+3) 
F APICES: 














? the herb smallage.” “ Ache femelle, female 

iche des ley.” * Ache 

pa a " Ache de 

sh or marish parsley, water parsley, 

smallare. “ Ache rustique, smallage, marsh or 

marish parsley.” “ Ache da , the same,” 

“ Ache sauv , wild parsle “G l ache, the 

herb Alexanders.” 

Skinner has the article, “Smallage: apium pa 
lustre, nescio an a brevi etate sic d m.” 

The prece ling cit utions, however, ike it ma- 

nifest that the word smallage is a corruption of 


: ; 

sma acie. 
Bituminous Ture 
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mell like of Ambe 
ms 1 an Oyl not ly d 
1 ! 1d answers all ] t 
Me ne t this must be tly man 
it contracts a foetid Empyer Pieces « 
yple are made use of instead ¢ 
reh¢ ! u 1 
ter. as Jon part i periicies 
Whe tthere floats a ! nous 
have iivect it in 
Raw flesh, which comes near to the yptian A 





Rev. Josern Cotiet (3 


71.) — Your 





reply to Sr. Liz on the subj _ the Rev. 
Joseph Collet, states that he was bo: t Long- 
barough, co. Gloucest r. T am n pee dt 
say ' cooker! he was of the Gloucester shi » family 
of Collett, who had property at Naunto , Bour- 
ton-on-the-Water, and other places in a neigh: 
bourhood of Longborough, though most pr bably 







he was. Sir Robert Atky ns says, under the 
of “ Bourton on the-Wate “ Mr. Collet 
handsome house and a oo estate in this pa 
Rudder, Hist. Gloucestershire, writing of the 
parish says :- 


“There is a very handsome molern 
William Moore, Esq.. who married Miss Coll 
of Mr. Collet 
estate in the parish; but he died 
without issue, and his widow, Mrs. Moore, 
proprietor.” 

“On the table of a freestone mx 


house built br 


t, da ughter 
late of this place, by whom he had a got 


ear 1771, 
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church: ‘In Memory of Ant 
} 


south wall of the hony 
Collett, Gent., who lies at the entrance of y* seat. 
Charity and Zeal for his religion survives in a donation 
of Ten Pounds yee urly, f or the instruction of twelve poor 
boys in the prit nciples of the Church of England, 
de wonee in 1719. , the top are these arms,— Sable, on 

hevron between three hinds argent, as many annulets 





In Atkyns the given argent a ch 
azure betw 2en three hinds proper. 

According to Bigland, among persons summoned 
“om this parish by the heral 
rom this | 
was Anthony Collett, ent. 

There are tombs ies to Mary, 


arims are 





wife of Henry 
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His | 


vron | 
| spelt Peirce, not Pierce; that 


ls in 1682 and 1688 | 


Collett, ob. Dee. 25, 1737, wt. 58; Anthony, son 
of Mr. Henry Collett, Sep. 14, 17e8, wt. 163 | 
Anthony Collett, Gent. Nov. 22, 168 52, wt. 50; 
William Collett of Lower Slaughter, 1 Mar. 1767, 
at. 82; 1 lett, 6 Aug. Tris, wet. 89; 


Richard C 


Hannah, wife of 





hn Collett, 1 Dec. 1763, « 








head- 


66: 


At Longborouzh churchyard, there are 
stones for Thomas Collet, Oct. 8, 1720, et. 
Hannah Collet, Jan. 3, 1725, et. 72; Esther Col- 
let, Mar. 28, 1726, et. 36; Mary Collet, Aug. 16, 
1741, wt. 26; Richard Collet, Dec. 6, 1768, xt. 
55; Ruth, wif hn Collet, Sep. 18, 1761, 
64: Josep yh Collet Td ~~ 1779, wt. 70; 
his wife, Nov. 1, 17 él, 

nton ¢ hure! iyare 


At Naun 
Bor. 13, 








Collett, 
appears to hav 
single and some 
Out of thes 
of these parishes 
se parishes, 
probably be 
requires. 


son, 
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been writ sometimes with a 
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‘'s with a double ¢. 

e materials, and fr¢ om the register 
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your correspond ents 


able to make out 


Forney, on Furnixz (3 S. ili. 69. )—This name 
isnow very uncommon in Scotland, as in the Ge- 
wral Directory tor that kingdom, lately published 
by the Post Office Authorities in Edinburgh, it 
does not once oceur, though the names there given 
are very numerous. ‘The only trace of it (besides 
that given by your correspondent) is to be found, 
%0 far as I can see, in the printed Index to the 
Services of Heirs. It appears from that Index, 
No. 3763, t! May 12, 1653, James Fuithie 
or Smithe, was served heir to his father, Joh 
Smithe or Fuithie, cordiner (i. e. shoemaker), 
burgess of Edinburgh. G. 
Tar Harsewerr. (3" S. iii. 9, 34, 30.) — As a 
pendant to the contributions - this subject, I 
e Captain Peirce 


may mention that the son of t 
who was drowned, lies buried in . the churchyard 
+ Sidm ath, Der The grave is at twenty-five 
yards north of the church, for [have just measured 
The pla ce j } l by a head land foot-stone. 
Che 1 ined is the ‘iption on the former 
nory of C I. B. Peirce, son of Capt. 
I. Indiaman, obiit Oc- 


iat on 





_— 











| his marriage with the heiress 


Sarah, | 


159 
The date, 


but on the foot-stone 
An 


tober 13 [?], 1806, aged 30 years.” 
“1806,” is almost illegible, 
it is plain, as follows: —“T. B. P., 1806.” 


who | old man, who recollects the circumstance, told me 


in the churchyard, that the younger Capt. Peirce, 
thus commemorated, died in a residence still 
standing, called Castle House, in the Upper High 
Street, Sidmouth. On the stone the name is twice 
is to say, the e is 


before the i. P. Hurcurson. 


Anperson or Tusnreraw, RoxpurGusHirer 
(3'¢ S. iii. 46.) — As I suppose that any informa- 
tion relative to this family will be acceptable to 
your correspondent =. ©., I may state what I know 
on the subject. During my residence in Edin- 
burgh, I was upon terms of intimate friendship 
with the late Mrs, Torry Anderson, of Tushielaw. 
She was the widow of General Gaskin, by whom 
she had an only child—a son. She married, 
secondly, the Rev. Thomas Gordon Torry, son of 
the Right Rev. Bishop Torry, of Peterhead ; 
and occasionally officiating minister of St. George's 
Episcopal Chapel, York Place, Edinburgh. On 
of Tushielaw, Mr. 
Torry assumed the name of Anderson, and had 
two daughters, Vernona and Patricia. ‘The eldest 
daughter grew to womanhood; and I believe is 
still living, but the younger one died in earl) 
childhood. During tie period of my acquaintance 
with Anderson, she was much harassed by 3 
protracted litigation regarding the succession to 
the estate of Tushielaw, in which she established 
her rights. She died in 1837; was buried in the 
Episcopal Chapel of St. John, Edinburgh, and I 
was present at her funeral. At the death of hi 
mother, Benjamin Gaskin assumed the name oi 
Anderson, and became possessor of the estate of 
Tushielaw. He married his cousin, whose maider 
name I do not remember, and died either in 185( 
or 1857 ; leaving an only child, a son, who is no 
I suppose the laird of ‘Tushielaw. 

Joun Pavin Purtuirs. 
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Haverfordwest. 


Sunpay Newsrarers (3"¢ S., i. 49.)—I wonder 
none of your northern readers have informed 
K. P. D. E. that the practice of placing 
papers in the seats is quite common in Scotland. 
In the Free Church, at least, I know it has been 
the practice for many years thus to distribute the 
Record of the Free Church, which is fre yunty 
perused by congregation until the 
begins. 

Natal. 


NEWS 


servic 


d. SAN. 


+} 
vue 


Dovnter (3° §S. i. 148, 216.) — This word has 
probably been sufticiently illustrated by your 
correspondents G. and IF, C. H.; but 1 would 
add, that a native of the East Riding informs me 
the word is, or was, there applied to pewter or 
tin dishes, as well as to the “ wooden platters” 
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and other large dishes referred to at p. 216. 
There is a kind of plate (intermediate in size, I 
believe, between dinner and breakfast plates,) 
which in the Scotch pottery trade is called “ twif- 
Has this any connection with “ doubler,” 
J. San. 


fler.” 
or what is its etymology ? 
Natal. 


Wituram Dorrineton (3" S. iii. 132.) —There 
is a short Memoir of this person (whose real name 
was Dodington) in Athene Cantabr., ii. 164, 546. 
Your Note supplies the exact date of his suicide, 
and throws light on its cause. 

C. H. & Tnomrson Cooper. 


WitiuM Tynpare (3 §. iii. 133.) — In the 
“ Biographical Notice,” prefixed to the Doctrinal 
Treatises, §c., of Tyndale, published by the Parker 
Society (p. 15), some strong arguments are ad- 
vanced to prove that the ordination referred to in 
“N. & Q.,” in reply to A. B. C.’s question, was 
not that of William Tyndale, the martyr, but of 
one bearing the same name. C, C. Harineron. 

The Close, Exeter. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

A Manual of Heraldry, Historical and Popular. With 
Seven Hundred Illustrations. By Charles Boutell, M.A. 
(Winsor & Newton.) 

Of the value and interest of Heraldry as a handmaid 
of History, as an Ally of Art, and as the Chronicler of 
Archeology, Mr. Boutell professes, in this handsome and | 
profusely-illustrated volume, to say but little, and yet 
the volume itself appeals in every page to the claims of | 
Heraldry to our attention from its close alliance with 
Biography and History. Mr. Boutell, indeed, shows, in 
his preface that heraldic knowledge is essential to the | 
student of English History ; that Heraldry alone enables | 
the Gothic architect to feel the full power of what the 
Gothic has accomplished, or is now able to accomplish, 
as a living art—that the Artist and Sculptor now appre- 
ciate its value, and that to that now large class of artists 
and amateurs, illuminators, Heraldry opens a wide and 
richly diversified field of attractive study. Mr. Boutell is 
no novice in book-work. He not only knows his subject, 
but how to put it before the public in an instructive form ; 
and looking tothe vast amount of materials which he has 
coliected in his Manual of Heraldry, and to the number 
and beauty of its illustrations, we think he is justified 
in expecting it to be welcomed by the public on the 
grounds which he puts forth, namely, that “ As a book 
of reference it will be found trustworthy, easy to be con- 
sulted, and as far as it professes to go, complete.” But 
why has Mr. Boutell, or his engraver, omitted the cross 
argent from the Wellesley shield, p. 337 ? 

The Scholemaster by Roger Ascham. Edited, with Notes, 
by John E, B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. (Bell & Daldy.) 

The reputation of Roger Ascham, whose learning, as 
Johnson well said, “calls for that reverence which all 
nations owe to those who first rouse them from ignorance, 
and kindle among them the light of literature ”"—and | 
the estimation in which this admirable “ Scholemaster 
has ever been held —furnish good reasons, besides those 
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(3r¢ S, IIL. Fee, 21, 


set forth by the Editor, for its republication by M 
Bell & Daldy. When we add that such republie; 
(from the first edition) has been superintended by 
Mayor, with that carefulness, diligence, and le arning 
which that gentleman is distinguished, we have 
enough to recommend this book to ail lovers of our 
English Classics. 

Epigrams, Ancient and Modern: Humorous, 
Satirical, Moral, Panegyrical, Monumental. Edited, 
an Introductory Preface, by the Rev. John Booth, J 
(Longman. ) 

A pleasant and tolerably extensive collection of 
grams, which has one great advantage over many of 
predecessors,—that the good taste which has presided 
the selection has secured the omission of all such 
grams as are not fit for general reading. 


AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent @ 


BOOKS 


| the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names ang 


dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Gaase's Serrvacrnt. Folio. Oxford,1707. Any vols. except the 
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Buarvianiom, ditto. 
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Erratum.—<Anti p. . li. line 17, for “C 
ata.” 
“ Nores anv Quenres” is published at noon on Friday, and @ 
tesued in Mowruty Paars. The Subscription for Staurev 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including 


| yearly Lworx) is 11s. id., which may be paid by Post Office 
Javour of Messns. Bert anv Datpry, 186, Freer Sraesrr, 
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IMPORTING TEA without colour on the 
prevents the ay ese | assinz off inferior leaves as in the usual 
Horniman’s Tea is uncolo i, therefore, always good alike. 
packets by 2,230 "Agents. 








